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EDITORIAL 


R. MALCOLM SARGENT, at the age of 

thirty-three, has just refused to play the 

cinema organ for half an hour every day at 
12s. 9d. a minute. This shows a more genuine 
horror of the instrument than even I could have 
fancied possible in these days of hard struggling for 
economic existence. What puzzles me, however, 
even more than Dr. Sargent’s devotion to art is why 
it should be worth while for a West End cinema 
theatre to pay £7,000 a year to any man, whatever 
his acrobatic and musical ability, to play their organ 
three times daily throughout the year for ten minutes 
ata session. I really should very much like to know 
the name of the cinema theatre which was prepared 
to offer this price, and I think Dr. Sargent owes it 
to his professional brethren with lower ideals than 
himself to reveal the name. £7,000 a year is a lot 
of money to earn by pulling out the stops of even 
the most elaborate instrument with such tact as to 
melt the hearts of all who listen. Dr. Sargent points 
out in a mysteriously ubiquitous interview that his 
acceptance of the offer would have meant the com- 
plete cutting off of his other musical enterprises, that 
he owes a moral obligation to many musical people 
in this country, and that no offer of money will ever 
tempt him from his work. I am not going to be so 
unkind as to suggest that Dr. Sargent has been 
indulging in a little harmless self-advertisement at 
the expense of the Press, but I confess I should like 
to see that contract he was offered, in the same way 
as I should like to see the contracts offered to some 
of my literary colleagues by cinema companies, of 
which we sometimes read in the gossip columns of 
the daily Press. I have in‘my day met actors with 
such an unworldly devotion to their art that they 
have turned down engagements at twice and even 
three times as much as they had ever been paid a 
week before, merely because they did not feel that 
they could do justice to the part which was being 
offered to them. Art for art’s sake is not so rare as 
many people imagine. At the same time, Dr. Mal- 
colm Sargent has set a standard of self-denial which 
will make us examine his gramophone records with 


particular attention in future, and if he should swerve 


one inch from the right road to the summit of Par- 
nassus we shall not be able to let the slip pass 
unnoticed. Meanwhile, I commend to his attention 
the version we lately had from H.M.V. under his 
baton of Quilter’s Children’s Overture, which was a 
heavy-handed affair and not up to the standard 
which we shall expect from him in future. 

The problem of art for art’s sake is one which has 
vexed the artist from the beginning, and there still 
exists a great deal of confusion over this in the minds 
of the public. On the whole, looking back through 
the history of art, we may say that the really pro- 
digal, fertile, creative, or inventive minds have never 
hesitated to take on a job of work which some of 
their admirers may have thought unworthy of them. 
You will remember Beethoven and that Scottish 
publisher. At one time, before everybody took to 
public self-expression as ducks to quacking, we could 
divide artists into two classes—the major and the 
minor. Tennyson was a major poet; Blake was a 
minor poet. This distinction will perhaps help my 
readers to understand that I am not trying to insti- 
tute a comparison of merit when I speak of major 
and minor artists. Mendelssohn was a major com- 
poser; Franck was a minor composer. Now, it is 
perfectly clear that a major artist, possessing as he 
does a larger margin of productivity on which to 
draw than a minor artist, can afford, with this bigger 
balance in his mental bank, to indulge in extrava- 
gance and squander his genius occasionally. A minor 
artist who lacks this margin of superfluous produc- 
tivity is incapable of writing what are called ‘‘ pot- 
boilers ’’ because lacking the inspiration or inward 
urge on which he has to rely, he will be physically 
incapable of responding to the temptation of writing 
something merely for the purpose of gaining money ; 
but to attribute to him for this refusal a moral 
superiority over the major artist is to applaud an 
impotent man for not being a rake. If there be 
anything in the suggestion that no artist should write 
for money out of the margin of his superfluous pro- 
ductivity, why should any artist write for money 
ever? - I have never noticed among my fellow-writers 
who boast that they are incapable of writing ‘‘ pot- 
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boilers ** because of their high ideals the least dis- 
inclination to grab as much cash as they can for the 
expression of those ideals. If we lived in the Golden 
Age instead of in the Internal Combustion Age I 
have no doubt that many of us would indulge our- 
selves in art for art’s sake; but living as we do at a 
time when the struggle to exist in moderate comfort 
is becoming increasingly difficult, the artist who pre- 
tends that he is not trying to turn his talent into 
cash is an impudent jackass. Were a man to be 
born endowed at once with genius and wealth, I 
should no more expect him to write ‘‘ pot-boilers ”’ 
than I should expect him to take a job as a dustman. 
He would be able to indulge his fancy to the top of 
his bent, and an enviable creature he would be; but 
men of genius with money to indulge it, perhaps 
through the wisdom of Providence, have been very 
few and far between in the history of this planet. 

Now arises the question of the limits to which an 
artist may go in producing work which he would 
not produce unless he were well paid for it. 
Though I have never had to face a temptation com- 
parable to that which Dr. Malcolm Sargent tells us 
he has just overcome, I have been offered quite large 
sums of money to write the kind of book that might 
be supposed to pander to some imaginary popular 
taste of the moment, and I have always found it 
quite easy to refuse, because I have always known 
perfectly well that I should be incapable of produc- 
ing even a colourable imitation of the ingenuous 
rubbish with which a certain portion of the public is 
so sedulously fed. But to expect a writer like Arnold 
Bennett, or a dozen others I could name, to refrain 
from writing novels at all because he cannot turn oui 
an Old Wives’ Tale once a year would be just as 
absurd as to expect John McCormack to sing nothing 
but Hugo Wolf’s songs. A mention of John 
McCormack’s name gives me an opportunity to take 
this discussion away from literature and bring it 
quite definitely back to the gramophone. We have 
most of us probably wished at some time or another 
that John McCormack would not sing so much 
rubbish, just as we have wished that Kreisler would 
not play so much rubbish, and yet, when one comes 
to think of it, surely if the public demands ccrtain 
songs and certain tunes it is better that they shonld 
be given them as well done as they possibly can be. 
Or am I being specious? I wonder. After all, every 
period gets the artists it deserves. The B.B.C. is in 
the enviable position of not having to yield entirely 
to popular demand, but it is only in that enviable 
position because it has a monopoly. The moment 
that a rival broadcasting company comes into being 
we shall see an immediate deterioration in the wares 
offered, though we might get an improvement in the 
way they were served. Personally, I would sooner 
have good meat moderately well cooked than bad 
meat well cooked. This may seem to contradict 
what I said just now about McCormack and Kreisler, 
and if the gramophone still gave us nothing for the 
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violin except those airy trifles so deliciously served 
up by Kreisler, we should soon be satiated and begin 
to feel a disgust for the gramophone. But we now 
get as much solid fare as we and the dealers can 
digest, and I should be a poor kind of hypocritical 
ascetic if I were to pretend to groan because this 
month, on an H.M.V. 12-in. disc, Kreisler gives us 
the Meditation from Thais. There is only one way 
by which rival broadcasting companies could pay, 
and that would be by lending the microphone to the 
purposes of advertisement, when you could have your 
Kreislers and McCormacks every night, but surely, 
as any sensible man will agree, at too great a 
sacrifice. 


My old friend Robin Legge declares in the Daily 
Telegraph that I am wrong in supposing that a com- 
position with a name to it instead of a number would 
impress itself more on the public fancy ; but he rather 
plays into my hands when he says: ‘* So far as I am 
aware, publishers were responsible for practically all 
the more familiar titles now attached to most impor- 
tant compositions that bear them.’’ Precisely! And 
presumably they found that it paid them, or they 
would never have gone on attaching unauthorized 
titles to great works. The point I wished to make 
was that the vast extension of the musical audience 
during the last five years calls for some attempt from 
everybody interested in music to make the most of 
it. I maintain that it has definitely helped the popu- 
larity of Beethoven’s Violin Sonata in F to be called 
the Spring Sonata, just as I would equally muintain 
that it has helped the popularity of Beethoven’s 
Fifth Piano Concerto to be called the Emperor. 
Neither of these titles was given by the composer, 
though I fancy the great man himself was always 
feeling out toward programme music, which he would 
never admit himself and which none of his commen- 
tators has ever admitted since. But I do not ask for 
any alliance between music and literature in giving 
names. There is much to be said for the onoma- 
topoeic methods of the savages in the hinterland of 
the three Guianas where, for instance, a motor-car 
is called a wackawacka, because that is what it 
sounds like. It may be possible to find titles on the 
same principle for various unnamed musical com- 
positions, which would obviate the necessity that all 
good musical critics dread of tainting them with 
literature. I have always thought that it was a 
great mistake when modern painters, in their flight 
from the representational, did not abandon their 
literary baggage to the pursuing Philistines. When 
the first exhibition of the Post-impressionists was 
held in London somewhere round about 1910, I went 
to look at them accompanied by a friend who was 
always extremely sensitive to any advance in art. 
Standing in front of one picture, I said to him, 
‘* Surely, my dear X, you cannot maintain that it 
is possible by looking at this picture to obtain an 
impression of a dog fight? *’ After studying it for 
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a minute or two he said, ** Yes, I think I see what 
the painter is after.’’ *‘ Do you? ”’ I retorted; ‘* then 
you are cleverer than he is, for this particular pic- 
ture is labelled in the catalogue ‘ A Woman Swim- 
ming.’ *’ But if the painter had called that particu- 
lar picture “‘ Mingle Mungle,’’ or even ‘‘ Hi-tiddley- 
hi-ti,”*? all argument about its programme would 
have been at an end, and I feel sure that both X 
and myself would have reached a truer idea of what 
the painter was really after. But for Mr. Robin 
Legge to argue with me that it is no handicap for a 
quartet of Mozart to be called Quartet No. 72 in C 
sharp minor (K 1122) is, I think, rash. If the 4th 
quartet of Beethoven had been called the Summer 
Quartet, and if the 6th had been called the Autumn 
Quartet, I am convinced that the great public would 
remember each of them much more readily, and for 
the life of me I cannot see what objection there is 
to affixing such harmless labels. However, we will 
make a preliminary experiment, in which I will ask 
our readers to help, and if the results are encouraging 
we will have a grand competition later on. Will 
anybody who feels inclined send me suggestions for 
names to be given to the first six Beethoven quar- 
tets? This is rather like that thought transference 
experiment of the B.B.C. when Sir Oliver Lodge sat 
brooding like the dome of St. Paul’s upon the fog- 
bound city below, and I daresay it will be just as 
much of a failure; but I am curious to know whether 
any one of these quartets will succeed in making 
some of our readers, scattered as they are all over 
the world, provide a happy coincidence of nomencla- 
ture. I should be particularly grateful if overseas 
readers would give me their help in this matter. I 
have chosen the first six quartets of Beethoven for 
this experiment because those who possess them will 
be likely to have thought about them a good deal, 
and so far as I know not one of them has ever had 
anything in the nature of a label attached to it before. 
Several correspondents have written to express their 
desire to know which six major works I personally 
should have chosen from the list of unrecorded big 
works. Here it is :— 
(1) Brahms: Piano Concerto No. 2 in B flat, 
Op. 838. 
(2) Sibelius: Symphony No. 2 in D, Op. 43. 
(3) Beethoven: Mass in C, Op. 86. 
(4) Elgar: Symphony No. 1 in A flat, Op. 55. 
(5) Brahms: Double Concerto for Violin and 
Violoncello in A minor, Op. 102. 
(6) Tchaikovsky : Symphonic Poem “ Manfred,”’ 
Op. 58. 
And that pel would have meant that I should 
have been regrettably remote from winning a prize. 
Those to whom last month, without having heard 
it, I recommended the Columbia album _ of 
Schumann’s Piano Concerto in A minor, with Miss 
Fanny Davies as soloist, will not, I think, have been 
disappointed. For an old lady of sixty-nine to give 
a performance like that on the piano seems to me to 
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touch on the miraculous. This concerto is one of the 
best things that Columbia has brought out for some 
time, and when I look back at the amazing richness 
of the Columbia lists during the last year I feel I 
cannot give any warmer praise. But let me again 
suggest Carnival and Noveletten. We really must 
have some more of Miss Fanny Davies. 


I was disappointed with the records of Pelléas and 
Mélisande. I had hoped that advantage would be 
taken of the medium to secure that unearthliness 
which is so essential to Maeterlinck’s work; but it 
all sounds to me much too loud and too much like a 
lot of Frenchmen arguing with one another late at 
night on the pavement outside. Maeterlinck’s work 
trembles always on the edge of the ridiculous, but a 
little imagination in the recording-room might have 
provided us with something nearer to the right spirit 
than we could ever hear in the opera house itself. 
An opportunity was lost by allowing Debussy’s 
exquisite music to be drowned by those voices. I 
think the B.B.C. did Pelléas and Mélisande some 
time ago, but if they did I missed hearing it, and I 
rather hope that they will give us some time another 
Maeterlinck as he really should be done. La Mort de 
Tintagiles would be a capital little thing to send 
people off to bed thoroughly uncomfortable. Ravel 
has been conspicuous in the recent bulletins. We 
had his delightful Waltz from Columbia, his Alborada 
del Gracioso from H.M.V., and also from H.M.V. 
the Pavane for a Dead Infanta, on the other side of 
which is L’enfant et les sortiléges, ‘‘ Five o’Clock,”’ 
which is quite delightful. We have had lots more 
Spanish music, too, and I particularly commend a 
black 12-in. H.M.V. disc of four Spanish lutes play- 
ing Tres Caprichos para Vihuelas (Siécle XV.) and 
Fiesta mora en Tanger. This is remarkable for per- 
formance and recording. De Falla’s Gardens of 
Spain is a joy. This is for piano and orchestra, and 
is published on three black H.M.V. discs. I thought 
the Brahms Clarinet Quintet splendidly played by 
the Lener Quartet and Charles Draper. Columbia 
brought out a bit of this years ago as a sextet, in 
which the scratch took the honours. We have done 
it complete for the N.G.S., but I do not think we 
did it so well as this. Lener himself is at his very 
best in this new version, and so he is in the re- 
recording of the Haydn Quartet in F major, which 
Robin Legge thinks we ought to be content to call 
No. 5, Op. 8, but which to my mind had much better 
be called the Serenade quartet. I may remind 
readers that the second movement which is the 
serenade was, with a snippet of Mozart on the other 
side, the first record issued by the Lener Quartet. 
I still have it, and I still think it marked an epoch 
in the history of the gramophone, in spite of the 
fact that the ’cello in the Mozart snippet gave way 
at about the third playing and involved me in an 
almost endless correspondence with outraged 
purchasers. 
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When I was talking about John McCormack just 
now I intended to use his re-recording of Kathleen 
Mavourneen as the text of a little sermon. It is most 
instructive to compare this version with the one he 
made twenty years ago or more. Nothing could be 
better than that earlier version. The sheer magic 
of his youthful sincerity and instinctive spontaneous 
art makes it far, far better than this second version, 
in which you see the effect of singing Kathleen 
Mavourneen over and over again throughout a 
triumphant career, and with the consciousness that 
he is getting tired of singing it, trying here and there 
by a change of intonation in a word to give it fresh 
life for himself, with the inevitable result of finding 
that the stuff is too thin to bear so much embroidery 
and that in consequence it falls to pieces in his 
hands. Yet I venture to think that if he were to re- 
record, let us say, The Snowy-breasted Pearl, he and 
we would find that the better material would stand 
all the embroidery of his more mature art. 


What is the mystery of Edward Johnson? Why, 
since he made two magnificent records for H.M.V., 
has he never made any more? Speaking offhand, I 
believe he is the only singer who has ever sung that 
lovely aria Ch’ ella mi creda libero e lontano for the 
gramophone. This is the aria sung by Dick Johnson 
in The Girl of the Golden West, before he is going 
to be hanged, and during the war it was a favourite 
song of the Italian troops on their way to the Front. 
McCormack has borne testimony to the magnificent 
voice and style of this tenor, and it seems a pity 
that probably for some petty disagreement he should 
not give us more records of his glorious voice. Mr. 
Ernest Newman, talking for the B.B.C. the other 
day, pointed out the difficulty for English singers of 
being able to confine themselves to what suited them 
best. Conditions in England make it necessary for 
a singer to be ready to perform in opera, oratorio, or 
on the concert platform. There is no doubt he hit 
the nail on the head with this observation. If a 
British singer can devote himself to opera he can 
hold his own with anybody. In the complete ver- 
sion of Traviata, which Columbia has just brought 
out, the tenor part is sung by Cecil Sherwood as 
Lionello Cecil, and the result is a perfect perform- 
ance. He is sufficiently Italian to be always com- 
pletely in the picture with the rest of the cast, but 
he has just enough English restraint to make his 
Alfredo an actual character and not a mere exaggera- 
tion of emotional vocal sounds. I repeat what I 
have already said—that in my opinion this is the 
best performance of a complete opera we have had 
yet on the gramophone, and if it were only for the 
work of the Scala chorus it would be worth buying. 
Mr. Klein may find one or two technical faults in the 
soprano, but I think he will agree with me that Mer- 
cedes Capsir makes the part of Violetta live. Her 
death scene is really magnificent and her coloratura 
is never allowed to become warbling merely for the 


sake of warbling. Galeffi, too, the barytone, is 
splendid. Traviata requires a first-rate performance, 
and it certainly gets it here. 


I find myself in disagreement with many people 
over Martinelli. I simply cannot enjoy or even listen 
to his latest electrical records, which I cannot believe 
represent anything like Martinelli’s voice at the pre- 
sent moment. It is a relief to turn from his Andrea 
Chenier record to another red H.M.V. record of Gigli 
singing Dei miei bollenti spiriti and Tombe degl’ avi 
miei. I really cannot imagine a more perfect exhibi- 
tion of complete mastery, and it is delightful to-find 
a tenor toning down his organ instead of trying to 
develop it into a merely unnatural din. This latest 
disc of Gigli has the quality of the earlier Caruso 
records. 


There is another operatic record which must not 
be overlooked this month, and that is the duet from 
the last act of Othello.sung by Tino Pattiera and 
Meta Seinemeyer. This is one of those exceptionally 
good records from Parlophone which are always 
coming out, and which one is so apt to overlook. 
Make a special note of it. Columbia took the oppor- 
tunity of recording the Brahms Clarinet Quintet to 
record Mozart’s Clarinet Quintet as well, but the 
piece of chamber music published by them recently 
to which I call your special attention is the album 
of Beethoven’s Harp Quartet, which is given a 
splendid performance by the Capet Quartet, and is 
recorded in a style that I think will have to make 
the most obstinate opponents of Columbia string 
recording admit to be as good as anything yet done 
for the gramophone. I must also call your attention 
to the Poulenc Trio, another brilliant piece of record- 
ing by Columbia. This very modern work for piano, 
oboe, and bassoon has none of those peculiarly 
modern qualities which so many of us dislike. It has 
the same kind of intention behind it as you may find 
in the younger objective school of English writers. I 
sympathize with this intention, though I may still 
think that neither the modern composers nor the 
modern writers have succeeded in producing as yet 
anything more than pastiches of the 18th century. I 
still prefer Defoe to the younger English objective 
school, and I still find Mozart and Haydn a little 
better than Poulenc, but anyway, let us be grateful 
that this trio does not sound as if somebody had 
overturned a beehive. 


The H.M.V. album of Wagner excerpts from 
Rheingold and Siegfried was very welcome, but more 
welcome still was the first attempt to record one of 
the later sonatas of Beethoven, and I hope that 
Frederic Lamond will do the others. 


The variety of the Spring bulletins seems to indicate 
that the strain of re-recording is beginning to relax 
a little, and ‘that is a pleasant thought on which to 


bring my Editorial to a close. 
ComMPpTON MACKENZIE. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE Anp THE SINGER 
(Continued) 
By HERMAN KLEIN 


A New Prose Translation: 


** Traviata ”’ 


‘ Parsifal” and ‘ Gotterdammerung” Albums 


cussed during the past few years than at any 

period within my recollection. I would even 
say that it has been discussed ad nauseam were I not 
aware of its great importance and of the fact that we 
have still a long way to go before the ground is 
cleared of all the printed rubbish which the music 
publishers still continue to watch over as part of 
their ‘* sacred rights.’’ The old translations of the 
more familiar Lieder were bad enough (at least they 
were none too good) ; but those of the old operas were 
incontestably worse—they were, and most of them 
still are, an absolute disgrace to English musical 
literature. The development of the gramophone has 
helped, by creating a wider demand for these things, 
to display their poverty in a still stronger light, and 
I may truthfully add that this journal has done far 
more than any other to ameliorate the state of affairs, 
alike by trenchant criticism and by the provision of 
sensible substitutes (chiefly from the pen of Mr. 
H. F. V. Little) for the inadequate versions in 
common use. : 

It is necessary, of course, to mark the distinction 
between free translations, which are all that the 
gramophonist actually requires, and the singable 
adaptations which have to be made to fit the music 
exactly. The latter take much longer to do and 
constitute the more difficult task ; but unfortunately 
these very difficulties—these restrictions on the free- 
dom of the translator in the shape of time, rhythm 
and rhyme—-have been the main source of the lin- 
guistical inanities which have been handed down to 
one generation after another in the operatic libretti 
and the foreign song albums. The worst obstacle of 
all was the supposed, the wholly imaginary, need for 
verse that rhymed like the original. There existed 
a mistaken notion that the music required it, and, 
in order to follow that misleading will-0’-the-wisp, 
the loyal translator was wont to perpetrate nonsense 
and solecisms of the worst kind. Line after line of 
doubtful English bore only the faintest resemblance 
to the sense and meaning of the Italian, German or 
French text. It just fitted the music and that was 
enough, no matter how colloquial or commonplace 
the equivalent might be, no matter how high-falutin’ 
or far-fetched the language. 


"Tus subject of translations has been more dis- 


But the advent of the gramophone-album is 
putting an end to this despotism. All that is needed 
for the thousands of listeners who do not understand 
the words that are being sung (and might be unable 
to distinguish them clearly if they did) is to be able 
to place in front of them a text which supplies in 
plain, simple language the meaning or purport of 
the original; which will enable them to follow with- 
out possibility of error the progress of the dramatic 
action and the changing emotions of the characters 
concerned in it. This is what the gramophone com- 
panies have at last begun to realize, without regard 
to the nature or quality of the stuff provided for 
them by the publishers of the score. 


The latest—and best—-example of such endeavours 
to compensate for the disadvantage of being unable 
to visualize the scene of the story is the new version 
of the libretto of La Traviata, which accompanies 
the complete album of the opera issued this month 
by Columbia. It is from the versatile pen of our 
Editor, Mr. Compton Mackenzie, and, if I may be 
permitted to say so here, affords yet another illustra- 
tion of his practical sympathy with and understand- 
ing of all matters that tend in the direction of gramo- 
phone advancement. I need scarcely say that it is 
an immeasurable improvement upon the kind of 
translation that did duty as an aid to the feeble- 
minded in the eighteen-penny opera books sold in 
the old days at Covent Garden and Her Majesty’s. 
The Italian libretto was bad enough—so bad, very 
often, that one marvelled at the genius which enabled 
Verdi and other 19th century composers to evolve 
their beautiful music from such stupid colloquialisms 
and trashy, stilted verse. But here you will find 
the familiar stuff presented under a new guise. If 
you have never read La Dame aux Camélias you will 
feel as though you were for the first time reading the 
play (not the novel) of Alexandre Dumas fils in some. 
thing like the literary form and style that it was 
written in. His personages are talking sense and 
expressing real human feelings in grammatical 
fashion in combination with the touching melodies 
that we know so well. Their actual medium may 
still be the original Italian of the opera, but we are 
no longer condemned to grope for its meaning through 
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a translation that is ten times more flaccid and 
obscure. 

It is quite true, as stated in the short account of 
the career of La Traviata which precedes Mr. Comp- 
ton Mackenzie’s new prose version, that ‘‘ its popu- 
larity shows no signs of waning. Traviata is still one 
of the most frequently performed of Verdi’s works— 
only his Rigoletto and Aida are as often to be heard 
in the great European opera houses.” If we hear it 
less in London than we used to, it is not because of 
the music, but because of the paucity of great 
Violettas. |I remember when every famous lyric 
soprano looked upon this and Marguerite in Faust 
as their biggest parts, as their inevitable and indis- 
pensable cheval de bataille. The exquisite Piccolo- 
mini was, of course, before my time; but I can well 
recollect Adelina Patti and Christine Nilsson singing 
the Traviata in their prime, not to mention Marcella 
Sembrich, who also brought her delightful art to 
bear upon the character of Violetta Valéry and upon 
the undying melodies that Verdi has bound up with 
her sad romance. Naive though it may be reckoned 
by the highbrow, this music is still irresistible to 
millions, and I do not wonder that the Columbia 
Company has seen fit to confer upon it the latest 
cachet of universal appreciation. 

The cast engaged for the Milan recording was as 
follows: Violetta, Mercedés Capsir; Flora and 
Annina, Ida Conti; Alfredo, Lionello Cecil ; Germont, 
Carlo Galeffi; Gastone, Giuseppe Nessi; Doctor, S. 
Baccaloni; Baron, A. Baracchi; Marquis, N. Villa; 
with the chorus of La Scala and a competent 
orchestra under the able direction of Cav. Lorenzo 
Molajoli. Such a group of experienced executants 
alone would not have found it feasible to complete 
the whole opera in fifteen records (Col. 9629-9648), 
without either undue acceleration of tempi or spoiling 
the music by a sense of haste. I will not say that cer- 
tain numbers are not taken rather fast, but in almost 
every case the music seems to stand it well, because 
it consists mainly of the dance rhythms which Verdi 
lavished so freely upon his Parisian subject. 
Evidently the conductor had rehearsed his company 
with adequate care, for the prestos are just as neatly 
done as the andantes, and, as we all know, their pace 
could not have been mechanically altered without 
interfering with the pitch. On the other hand, I 
fancy the voices have undergone the customary 
enlargement in sufficient measure to make the use of 
a soft needle desirable in all save large rooms and 
halls, 


In an opera so full of action as La Traviata—as, 
indeed, with most of Verdi’s operas—the necessity for 
being able to follow every line of the libretto is 
paramount. We may know every note of the music 
by heart, but that is no particular gain (especially 
if it be hackneyed music) unless we know exactly 
how and why it fits into its place in the general 
scheme. Even when we hear it in an opera house 


we may not be able to comprehend what is going 
on upon the stage, or understand more than a por- 
tion, if that, of the words that are being uttered; 
and, in these days of darkened auditoriums, follow- 
ing with the _printed text is, of course, out of the 
question. Here precisely is where the gramophone 
comes in. Bar the action, the entire opera is pre- 
sented for your artistic appreciation in the most com- 
plete and comfortable manner. The Italian words that 
are being sung are before you (you know the story 
already), and side by side with them is Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie’s flowing English equivalent, so clear and 
straightforward and at the same time so vividly 
expressed, that you imagine you are conjuring up 
the play from the pages of one of his own novels. 
This is a new experience, anyhow, and one that I 
can warmly commend to your notice. The com- 
bined result provides one of those exceptional 
instances where the helpful prose translation of the 
text is bound to increase the demand for an excel- 
lent Columbia opera album. As regards the singing, 
I have only to add that it is characteristically 
Italian; that the voices are typically bright, clear, 
and emotional, well adapted to their duties, and 
employed throughout with alertness and intelligence. 
The crispness of the orchestral playing is particularly 
creditable, and as a whole the performance reveals 
distinct merit on the part of Cav. Molajoli and his 
forces, 


* * * 


The third act of Parsifal, sung in German and per- 
formed with the co-operation of the Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra under the direction of Dr, Karl 
Muck, forms a notable addition to the fast-growing 
group of Wagner albums published by H.M.V. 
Nearly four years have elapsed since the Gramo- 
phone Company gave out the first of its series of 
records reproducing the more salient scenes of the 
master’s swan-song; but this is the first one to be 
executed abroad on a large scale, and it deals exclu- 
sively with the final act. The foreword to the 
synopsis of the story, printed on the inside cover of 
the present album, reminds us that those earlier 
selections, *‘ apart from their musical interest, were 
important as being the first electrical recordings of 
a work of any size ever to be made and issued.’’ They 
had and still have their value in that sense. Never- 
theless it can hardly be doubted that before very 
long we shall be having the first two acts in the same 
complete form as the third; and, when it does so 
materialize, it will be possible to claim that the 
recording of the music-drama is a magnificent 
achievement. 

I have often been asked which of Wagner’s great 
works for the stage I consider his masterpiece. As 
yet, however, I have been unable to find a satisfac- 
tory answer to that “ poser ”’ of a question. It is 
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like asking which of Shakespeare’s plays or Mozart’s 
operas or Beethoven’s symphonies one prefers. 
Somehow I cannot make up my mind about the 
order in which I place my musical favourites. I feel 
very much as the owner of a picture gallery must 
feel when asked to name the greatest of the chefs- 
d’ceuvre in his collection; he loves them all and 
admires each in turn so much that he cannot choose 
between them. If I have an overweening partiality 
for Parsifal—and I frankly confess that I have—it is 
not because in my humble opinion it is greater than 
Tristan or the Meistersinger or contains finer music 
than the Nibelungen, but simply and solely because 
of its associations. It is bound up in my mind with 
some very notable recollections which it would take 
too long to narrate or even briefly refer to here. 
Enough that I love it because it was the first work 
I ever heard at Bayreuth, after hearing a very won- 
derful concert performance at the Albert Hall under 
Barnby ; I love it because Hans Richter familiarized 
me with all its choicest moments; I love it because 
for weeks at a stretch I was teaching gifted foreigners 
at Berlin and New York to sing it in English, thus 
mastering every note of the marvellous score; and, 
finally, I love it because its beauty is of a type that 
never, never palls. 


The recording of the glorious. third act has been 
carried out on eight double-sided discs (D 1587 to 
D 1544), with the three principal singing characters 
—Titurel being at this juncture dead and Kundry 
mute—sustained as follows: Parsifal, Gotthelf 
Pistor ; Gurnemanz, Ludwig Hofmann ; and 
Amfortas, Cornelis Bronsgeest. All these artists 
have splendid voices, especially the bass, who is 
another amazing specimen of the incomparable 
group of deep-voiced singers possessed by Germany 
at the present time. The name of Dr. Muck, who 
used to be a constant visitor to London, and under 
whose baton I heard Parsifal twice at Bayreuth, is 
a sufficient guarantee that the tempi and general 
interpretation of the music are in strict accord with 
the true Wagnerian traditions. The playing of the 
Berlin Orchestra is indeed superb throughout. I can 
conceive of none finer; neither can I imagine record- 
ing that would have done it better justice. The 
ceaseless flow of masterful instrumentation, now an 
undercurrent, now predominant and supreme, pro- 
duces all the grandeur of sonority and effect identified 
with one’s experience of a first-rate opera house— 
nay, almost of Bayreuth itself. The scenes of Par- 
sifal’s return, of the feet-washing episode, of the 
Good Friday’s Spell, of the transformation to the 
Hall of the Grail, and the tremendously impressive 
episodes which there bring the drama to its close, 
including the difficult choruses for the male and 
female voices—these are all reverently and faithfully 
portrayed, nor can the result fail to fill the most 
exacting Wagnerite with surprise and delight. 


* * * 


** It never rains but it pours,’’ and, in the matter 


of Albums, this is a month not merely of showers 
but of torrents. To the foregoing I have now to 
add something about the two albums of Gétter- 
dimmerung, which have just reached this office. 
Each contains eight double-sided discs (D 1572 to 
1579 and D 1580 to 1587), upon which it is specially 
stated that “‘ A series of representative passages *’ 
is recorded. I quote this of set purpose as an answer 
to the disgruntled Wagnerite who, in his insatiable 
demand for ‘‘ no cuts,”’ fails to assimilate the idea 
that the H.M.V. collections of the moment make no 
pretence at being complete, or anything like com- 
plete, recordings of any section of the Nibelungen. 
He finds fault because this bit or that is missing; 
then immediately contradicts himself by expressing 
delight at the discovery of something he did not 
expect (one of his favourites, of course); and, 
generally speaking, devotes his extensive leisure time 
to discovering loopholes for criticism either in the 
H.M.V. plan or the critic who deals with it in the 
pages of this journal. I repeat that, whilst we are 
waiting for the very solid thirteen hours’ production 
involved in the complete recording of The Ring, I 
for one shall be content to accept these generous 
excerpts at their face value, describing them as such 
to the best of my ability and endeavouring as far as 
I can not to mislead my readers either on the main 
issue or on any point of minor detail. I would also 
add, follow them with the score, if you will, but do 
not complain afterwards that a scene or a passage 
which you regard as essential was omitted, or smacks 
of an ** arrangement,”’ or, let us say, was described 
as a scene for Wotan alone when the voices of the 
Rhinemaidens might positively be discerned towards 
the end amid the orchestral crash of the entry into 
Valhalla. 

The Gétterdémmerung records have been sung in 
German by British as well as foreign artists, whilst 
the instrumental work has been shared by the London 
Symphony Orchestra, under Albert Coates and 
Lawrance Collingwood, and the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra, under Drs. Karl Muck and Leo Blech. 
The selection opens with the confab for the Norns 
(Noel Eadie, Evelyn Arden, and Gladys Palmer), 
after which most of the salient episodes in the first 
scene duly appear, with Florence Austral and Walter 
Widdop as Briinnhilde and Siegfried, down to the 
hero’s journey to the Rhine; all very smoothly done. 
From that point Goeta Ljungberg takes up the run- 
ning as Gutrune; while Ivar Andrésen (Hagen) 
divides work with Emmanuel List and Arthur Fear ; 
Walter Widdop is succeeded by Rudolf Laubenthal ; 
Desider Zador shares Gunther with Frederic Collier ; 
Maartje Offers being the Waltraute and De Garmo, 
Kindermann and Marker the three Rhinedaughters. 
So much for a distribution of réles which I cannot 
describe as other than satisfactory, both as regards 
the cosmopolitan and the artistic results thereby 
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accomplished. The titles aptly bestowed upon the 
sixteen records afford a clear indication of the pur- 
port of each and the general progress of the action, 
which, in a case like this, is about as much as ean be 
expected. 

It would not be a difficult task, either, to differen- 
tiate between the various qualities or degrees of 
merit exhibited in the contents of this album. But 
to do so would scarcely be worth while, even if space 
allowed me. For sonority and _ slow, gradual 
approach to the climaxes I feel that I must award 
the palm to the Berlin Orchestra and its gifted conduc- 
tors. In all other respects there is naught to choose 
between them and our own L.S.O. under Albert 
Coates; his reading of the earlier passages is almost 
complete down to the end of Act I., interrupted only 
by Karl Muck’s fine handling of the ‘* Dawn ” 
prelude and Siegfried’s parting from Briinnhilde, and 
again by Leo Blech’s accompaniment of the Hagen 
soliloquy. Perhaps the most striking achievement 
in the two albums is Karl Muck’s magnificent treat- 
ment of the Funeral March; nothing more grandiose 
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or imposing, more gorgeous in tone or colour, has 
been heard from the gramophone. Similarly, for 
sheer vocal and declamatory volume, Ivar Andrésen 
surely surpasses all previous Hagens in the big scene 
where he summons the vassals to Gunther’s domain. 
His was undoubtedly the colossal organ for the pur- 
pose dreamed of by Wagner. Another ideal voice for 
this kind of work was that of Florence Austral, who 
sings the music of Briinnhilde throughout, her closing 
monologue being especially grand. Of the two 
tenors, Widdop acquits himself well, but Laubenthal 
has the more difficult task and characterizes the 
Narrative superbly. Another admirable individual 
effort is the splendid singing of Maartje Offers in the 
Waltraute scene, which extends through no fewer 
than three records of some of the noblest music in the 
music-drama. There only remains to say that the 
recording throughout is a model of clarity and 
technical excellence. 


HERMAN KLEIN. 
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CYRIL SCOTT 


By W. S. MEADMORE 


ing the age of fifty, is still strangely regarded 

as a young composer. Except for his songs 
and smaller piano pieces his work is practically 
unknown in England. Abroad, his orchestral and 
chamber music, which are his representative and 
typical compositions, are frequently played. 

Like every sensitive artist, Scott has been 
influenced by a variety of sources, but, oddly 
enough, most of these have been remote from 
music. His deep interest and 
study of science, occultism 
and Eastern mysticism; his 
friendships with the French 
poet Bonnier, with the German 
mystic poet Stefan George, 
and with the painter designer 
Melchior Lechter have all 
tinged his music. There is a 
curious delusion which still 
exists that Scott is but an 
imitator of Debussy. The 
complete disparity of their 
work is very apparent to any- 
one who knows Scott’s em- 
phatically individual idiom 
and ideas at all well. 

Cyril Scott was born in 1879 
at Oxton, a residential quarter 
of Birkenhead. He is reticent 
about his early life, except 
that up to the age of 16 he was 
resolved to become a pianist. 
Then he completely changed 
his mind and decided to be a 
composer, 

He studied harmony with 
the local organist, musical form on his own, and 
composed a number of small pieces, including a trio 
for piano, violin and ’cello. He was told that the 
best teacher of composition in Germany was Iwan 
Knorr, and to Knorr Scott determined to go. 

So in 1896 he made his way to Frankfort. He 
hoped that as soon as Knorr heard his trio he would 
straightway pass him into the orchestration class. 
It was an overlong work and Knorr listened with 
patience. He then smiled amiably at Scott and 
said: ‘* As an indication of talent, it is considerable, 
but as a work of art it is nothing.’’ This was not 
encouraging, and a further set-back followed when 
he was put to writing the simplest forms. It was 
two years before he was in a position to learn a single 
note of orchestration. Despite his eccentricities and 
sometimes biting sarcasms, Scott found Knorr a very 


C YRIL SCOTT, although he is rapidly approach- 
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CYRIL SCOTT 


lovable and congenial teacher. He encouraged the 
originality in the young man, and was never dis- 
mayed by unconventional thinking and writing, 

Scott also had a few lessons from Humperdinck, 
then impecunious and unknown, for this was previous 
to the composition of Hénsel und Gretel. The Director 
of the Conservatoire engaged him as a professor, 
more out of charity than anything else. His methods 
were strange. He would enter a class-room, sit down, 
ignore the students, and count his ten fingers, one 
against the other. He invari- 
ably forgot his pupils’ names, 
treated them as children, and 
would disappear as suddenly 
and erratically as he had come. 
It was obvious that as a 
teacher he was incompetent, 
and he did not retain his posi- 
tion for long. 

After three years Scott re- 
turned home, where he kicked 
his heels for a year. In Frank- 
fort he had met Stefan George, 
the poet, and it was through 
his friendly efforts that Scott’s 
first orchestral work was per- 
formed at Darmstadt. He 
went to Germany for its pro- 
duction. He had already, and 
in plenty of time, sent the 
orchestral score, together with 
the fee, to a copyist. When he 
arrived he found that the 
transcription was not nearly 
done. It wanted only two 
days to the first rehearsal. So 
Seott and his friend Grainger 
sat through the night to complete this very 
tedious job. The Symphony was conducted by 
Willem de Haan and was received with enthusiastic 
applause and prolonged hissing. It was at the time 
of the Boer War, when German feeling was decidedly 
anti-British. One critic complained that the work 
was that of a mere student, whilst another wrote that 
although England so far had produced no great com- 
poser, here in Scott was the possible musical Messiah ! 

Scott once again returned home to Oxton, where 
he gave serious thought to the problem of earning a 
livelihood. It was decided that he should give a piano 
recital in Liverpool and set up there as a teacher. 

The recital was given in the autumn of 1900. 
Altogether it was a great success. The net result was 
two pupils and an old gentleman who paid Scott 
half a guinea an hour to play Bach to him. 
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This poor response to Scott’s demands for pupils 
may have been due to his youth. Sir Landon Ronald 
suggested a far different reason some years after, 
when Scott was looking for composition pupils in 
London. ‘* Why, my dear fellow,”’ he said, ‘‘ people 
think you don’t know the rules, so how on earth can 
you be expected to teach them? ” 

At Liverpool, Scott shared rooms with Dr. Charles 
Bonnier, Professor of French Literature at the 
University. Bonnier was a poet and a writer, and 
had been a friend of Mallarmé. It was from him 
that Scott got the inclination to write the poetry 
which, by the way, George Moore so greatly praises. 
He also translated Baudelaire’s ‘‘ Fleurs de Mal,”’ 
which gained him the friendship of Arthur Symons. 

But music was by no means neglected. Scott com- 
pleted his second Symphony and improved a piano 
quartet which had been commenced in the previous 
spring. This was performed in the St. George’s Hall 
some two months after, Kreisler playing the violin 
and Scott the piano. Kreisler has been a good friend 
to Seott. Many of his pieces are frequently played 
by the violinist. He also made a transcription of 
** Lotus Land,”’’ which he played during his tour in 
China and Japan. Often audiences insisted on its 
repetition, not merely once, but twice. 

After the performance of the quartet, Sir Charles 
Villiers Stanford invited Scott to his house. They 
discussed Scott’s music. ‘* It’s all very fine,’’ said 
Stanford, ‘‘ but one must have breathing space,’’ 
alluding to Scott’s theory of continual musical flow. 
** But Bach flows on without a break,’ said Scott. 
** Ah, Bach is Bach,”’ clinchingly replied Stanford. 

Soon after this the ‘* Heroic Suite ’’ was performed 
under Richter in Manchester, and later repeated in 
Liverpool. About this time Paderewski came to play 
in Liverpool, and Scott met him at the house of a 
mutual friend who had recommended his piano con- 
certo to the Polish pianist. Paderewski spent the 
evening playing billiards and smoking Russian 
cigarettes. He gave Scott a lift home in his four- 
wheeler. Scott confided to him that it was hearing 
him play, when he was ten years old, that had decided 
him to become a musician. Paderewski leant for- 
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ward and pressed his hand. ‘ May I bring you 
luck,”’ he said, ‘‘ and send your concerto to my hotel 
to-morrow.”’? Scott did, but he never played it. 

After several years in Liverpool, Scott came to 
London to live. Sir Henry J. Wood had performed 
several of his orchestral works at the Promenades, 
and his music was repeatedly being performed 
abroad. 

In 1918 he completed an opera, ‘* The Alchemist,”’ 
which he showed to Sir Thomas Beecham, who pro- 
mised to produce it at Covent Garden, but went bank- 
rupt instead. In 1921 the score was published in 
Germany and excited so much interest that three 
opera houses were anxious to have the premiére. 
Finally Wiesbaden was decided on, the libretto was 
translated into German, everything was got ready— 
and the opera house was burnt down! Ultimately 
it was produced at Essen in 1926, and also at 
Dortmund in 1927. 

Previously, in 1920-21, Scott had had a remarkably 
successful tour in America. He arrived back at his 
house in London to find a collection of pawntickets 
strewn over the hall table, and in his bedroom the 
body of his housekeeper on the floor. She had com- 
mitted suicide by inhaling gas through a tube. 

One of Scott’s pleasanter memories is that of a 
holiday he spent’ with Shaw in Torquay. Shaw 
admires his music, and at the close of Scott’s visit 
Mrs. Shaw said: ‘‘ G.B.S. spends most of his free 
evenings playing your things. He can play them .. .”’ 

For many years, indeed until the advent of elec- 
trical methods, Scott refused to record. He is now 
** distinctly interested,’’ and has recently spent 
several days at Hayes recording his own composi- 
tions. As Scott is an exceptionally fine pianist, the 
interpretations may be taken as authoritative. 

His house in St. John’s Wood, with its stained 
glass windows and its beautiful Gothic furniture, has 
the atmosphere of a sanctuary. Here Scott works 
at his varied interests—music, drawing, writing, 
mosaic work, occultism, poetry and play-writing. 
There is a very fair chance that a play of his may be 
seen in the West End this spring. Scott can hardly 
be described as a one-sided man! 

W. S. MEapMoRE. 
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INTERPRETATION or PERFORMANCE 


Interesting Point raised in Comparisons of Readings of 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony 


By 


F I were to go into a shop with money in my 
I pocket and wanted to buy records, and were asked 

whether I should prefer a record of the Pastoral 
Symphony of Beethoven played by the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Weingartner, or the 
record of the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Franz Schalk, I should find the choice 
very difficult, but in the end I should plump for 
Weingartner and the London players. 

The comparison between the two is full of interest. 
On the one hand, we have what is perhaps at the 
present moment the finest orchestra in Europe. Some 
people tell us that the American orchestras are finer, 
but for the moment we had better leave it at that. 
The Vienna Orchestra has behind it the tradition of 
many decades—eighty-six years to be precise. Some 
of us can remember it when it played in London, and 
have a vivid recollection of the luscious sweetness and 
strength of the string tone, the mellow brass and its 
perfect unanimity and precision, a precision which 
did not, as was the case with the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra recently, suggest rigid drill, but was com- 
pletely free and flexible. The Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra incidentally enjoys the proud distinction 
of having told no less a person than Kreisler that he 
was not good enough to join its exclusive ranks. 
Since then, of‘course, there have been many changes, 
and the Orchestra has not escaped the many risks of 
these troublous times. 

It still, however, remains a wonderful body of 
players with a cohesion which can come only from 
constant co-operation without too many changes of 
conductor. The string tone is still a joy, and the 
woodwind and brass are as nearly ideal as is possible 
in an imperfect world. 

On the other hand we have an orchestra which has 
some fine individual players and a good ensemble, 
which, however, falls short of the Vienna players in 
respect of perfect unanimity of phrasing. It has a 
fine tone, but cannot compare with the other for 
beauty and richness of sound. 

Had both been conducted by the same conductor, 
the choice would have been easy, but the London 
players are conducted by Weingartner, whose inter- 
pretations of Beethoven are unrivalled for large out- 
lines, beauty and subtlety, whereas Herr Schalk is a 
conductor whose readings are sane and sound, but do 
not attain the ultimate heights of poetry and distinc- 
tion. As I, myself, am not one of those who look 
for tonal beauty only and place it before anything 


ALFRED KALISCH 


else, my choice would consequently fall on the 
London version, if I may call it so, of the Pastoral 
Symphony. it comes to this, then: that in an 
orchestral performance, unless one orchestra is so 
inferior that it cannot do justice to the conductor’s 
intention, it will always be the reading of the music 
which will influenceme more than the actual quality 
of the orchestra. 

Let me now give the reasons for my choice. The 
version of the Vienna Orchestra sounds, I find, as if 
the conductor were apt to be led away by the beauty 
of the sound which his own men are producing, and 
consequently in many passages they simply play for 
all they are worth, when finer shades of expression 
would be more effective, and perhaps a truer repre- 
sentation of the composer’s intention. I also find 
that in many places the part playing of the London 
Orchestra is clearer. There is more variety in the 
way in which first one instrument and then another 
comes to the front. Also, it seems to me that the 
way in which Weingartner prepares his climaxes is 
more satisfying to the soul than the way adopted by 
Herr Schalk. 

The time has now come to compare the two versions 
in greater detail. In the first Movement the perform- 
ance of the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra strikes 
me as somewhat matter of fact. It starts vigorously, 
and the opening is too brisk. It almost suggests that 
the air of the country has acted as too strong a tonic 
on the nerves of the traveller, or that the importance 
of the word ‘“* friedlich ’’ (peaceful) in Beethoven’s 
indication had been overlooked. In the Weingartner 
version, on the other hand, there is a serener quality 
in the emotions created by the arrival in the country. 
The landscape is altogether more peaceful. This is 
partly due to the fact that the Vienna players indulge 
more freely in fortes, and partly to certain points in 
the phrasing of the opening. In particular the stac- 
catos are more strongly marked. Weingartner’s whole 
conception is bigger and more important; especially 
impressive is the dignity of the close. At the same 
time there are passages in the version of the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra where the tone cannot be 
approached by that of the London Orchestra, and 
there is some especially delightful work from the 
soloists. 

In the second movement, again, Herr Weingartner’s 
version persuades us that we are dealing with a com- 
position of larger import than Herr Schalk does. 
With regard to technical detail, Herr Weingartner 
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is rather content to give us the murmuring accom- 
paniment, whereas Herr Schalk emphasises the 
phrasing of the string accompaniment at the begin- 
ning of the movement in a way which affects the 
balance of tone. Herr Weingartner, too, has some 
subtleties of phrasing in the principal themes which 
the Vienna Orchestra, though quite remarkably 
beautiful in tone and unapproachable in unanimity, 
cannot give us. In Herr Weingartner’s version the 
famous imitative passage at the end of the movement 
somehow seems to grow more naturally out of what 
has preceded, whereas in Herr Schalk it sounds rather 
as if it were an appendix which really had nothing 
to do with the subject matter of the movement itself. 

With regard to the Scherzo, the two versions 
resemble each other more closely. Here undoubtedly 
the superior drill of the Vienna“Orchestra tells. In 
the Trio of the Scherzo, Herr Weingartner certainly 
gives us more the impression of peasant merry- 
making than Herr Schalk, who seems to have in mind 
rather a party of ladies and gentlemen of Vienna 
society disguised as rustics, 4 la Watteau. 

In the Storm Scene the string playing of the Vienna 
Orchestra is so remarkable as almost to turn the scale 
in its favour. Their staccato at the beginning and 
their tone quality here make an indelible impression, 
but Herr Weingartner is more truly dramatic in his 
representation of the rolling thunder and the flashes 
of lightning. The total impression given by a com- 
parison of the two orchestras is that Herr Schalk 
rather suggests the composition of a man who is 
familiar with Berlioz and had studied the Wagnerian 
range of orchestral colour, and consequently it rather 
destroys the unity of conception of the whole Sym- 
phony. In this respect Herr Weingartner may be 
called an ideal interpreter, in spite of the perhaps 
more thrilling moments in the other reading. 

In the Finale, again, the London version gives a 


greater impression of big music ‘with a deep intellec- 
tual and emotional significance, which all the mag- 
nificent playing of the woodwind in the Vienna 
Orchestra cannot approach. 

Taken altogether in this movement there is a cer- 
tain restlessness in Herr Schalk’s interpretation, and 
the milder serenity and truly devotional fervour of 
Herr Weingartner, in spite of his big climaxes, are 
supremely impressive, and a convincing argument 
against those who are fond of contending that the 
last movement of the Pastoral Symphony shows a 
falling off in musical value from the earlier movements 
of the symphony. 

This detailed comparison between the work of the 
two orchestras might be almost indefinitely extended. 
The outstanding feature, let it be repeated, of the 
Vienna Orchestra is the astonishing unanimity of the 
strings. There are many passages where it is hard 
to tell whether one violin or a dozen are playing, and 
the effect of their pianissimos is extraordinary. At 
the same time, the tone of the London strings is very 
beautiful, and in many places there is a finer signifi- 
cance in their playing. There are many places, too, 
where the balance between the woodwind and the 
strings in the Vienna Orchestra is not as satisfactory 
as that in our own Philharmonic. 

The comparison between the two is almost as 
difficult as in the old days was that between Richter’s 
and Nikisch’s reading of *‘ Tristan und Isolde,’’ and 
concerning which someone once said that the ideal 
performance would be one in which Richter did the 
first and third Acts and Nikisch the second. Simi- 
larly, I would say in this case, though not without 
hesitation, that the best possible performance obtain- 
able, to judge by the records at least, would be if 
the Storm Scene were played by. the Vienna 
Orchestra and the rest under Weingartner. 

ALFRED Katiscu. 


THE APPEAL ALTRUISTIC 


Come with me! 
The music is awaiting just 
A coaxing hand, but left 
In loneliness I have no lust 
To hear, however deft, 
The blending strains of any band : 
I cannot sit while Coates, 
Or other, wields his baton and 
Directs the hurrying notes— 
Unless with me there’s one at least 
To share the whole melodious feast. 
Come with me! 


Gerhardt has only faint appeal ; 
Caruso leaves me cold ; 

Cortot and Kreisler make me feel 
That I’ve been badly “sold ” ; 
And then should Guglielmetti rend 

The air my shivered ears 


Induce a mortifying blend 
Of cackle, curse and tears — 
Unless with me at least there’s one 
To cheer and marvel when they’re done. 
Come with me! 


And you shall fill the needle-cup 
With needles one by one ; 
And even wind the motor up 
Before each dise’s begun ; 
And—ah! you can’t be proof ’gainst this !— 
At every record’s end 
Tis you shall have the sovereign bliss 
Of changing it, dear friend ! 
And I shall sit and dream and sigh, 
Nor stir so long as you are by. 
Come with me! 


W. S. Kennepy. 
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AMBROSE ». ELIZALDE 
Which is Right P 
By “ NEEDLEPOINT,” of “ The Melody Maker” 


O lover of modern rhythmic music can have 

read the article by Mr. Fred Elizalde which 

appeared in THE GRAMOPHONE of February 
last, and the reply thereto by Mr. Bert Ambrose 
which appeared the following month, without the 
deepest interest, not because either has said much 
that is in any way revolutionary or even novel, but 
because the words of each so clearly show the diver- 
gent mentalities of these two who, together with 
Jack Hylton, may be said to be the leading lights in 
the dance music world of London. 

To appreciate the articles one must, of course, be 
able to read between the lines, as it were, and to 
those who can do this it will be quite apparent that 
both Elizalde and Ambrose are ‘“‘ boosting ’’ the 
type of music which each finds himself best capable 
of appreciating, and consequently of producing, 
though in saying this I am not suggesting that either 
is insincere. I am quite convinced that each believes 
that not only is the type of music he favours pre- 
ferred by the public, but that it is the best. ‘The 
fact is that neither can see the merit in the form of 
interpretation preferred by the other. 

Ambrose has picked on two points in Elizalde’s 
article. It may be said that they are the only two 
which can be considered as controversial. Suppose 
we compare the statements of both with each other :— 


ELIZALDE Says : 

(1)... Tome it (melody) 
is an entirely secondary con- 
sideration as far as dance 
music is concerned ... 

(2) Another innovation that 
I predict is variation of rhythm, 
a scheme with which I my- 
self have experimented with 
marked success. By this a fox- 
trot may develop into a blues, 
after which the band will turn 
it into a One-step and finally 
perhaps the rhythm will change 
to that of a waltz. 


AMBROSE Says : 


(1)... To me melody is 
the most important factor in 
dance music, not excluding 
rhythm ... ; 

(2) He (Elizalde) explains 
that he has experimented with 
this scheme (variation of 
rhythm) himself with great 
success. All I will say is this : 
that if I tried it out at the May 
Fair Hotel I feel certain that 
the floor would empty in a 
minute. After all, it is going 
to take the dancers the best 


part of half a chorus to settle 

down to the now rhythm. 
Let us take number 1 first. Elizalde has nearly 
cooked his own goose by expressing himself badly. 
At least, I gather he has expressed himself badly, for 
I take it that he does not mean that melody is to him 
of secondary importance, but that the melody as the 
composer originally wrote it is of secondary import- 
ance. Assuming this is what Elizalde means, who 
can there be who will not agree with him? . The 


compositions (save the word!) which do duty as 
C 


dance music are, with few notable exceptions, often 
so childish, and often even such utter drivel, that 
they are not worth bothering about; at least, they 
would not be if the public, for the edification of which 
they are concocted, were capable of appreciating 
something more intelligent. Consequently the dance 
bands readily succumbed to the temptation to 
transcribe them. 

Originally, when modern rhythmic music first came 
into being, this transcribing had but one purpose— 
to produce a more inspiring rhythm for dancing. As 
things progressed there was added to this purpose 
that of improving the melody for purely musical 
reasons, and to-day we find that, far from lacking 
melody, the best hot music, as distinct from the poor 
imitations to which we are so regularly treated, 
features melody which is not merely ingenious but 
composed of some very lovely, if at times somewhat 
futuristic, phrases. 

I am convinced Elizalde does not mean to infer 
that he rates this new melody as being only of 
secondary importance, and that he will be the first 
to agree that the melody of a transcription, be it 
hot or straight, is of super importance, that the 
actual air of each phrase must be a musical gem. 

Colour is lent to this interpretation of his words by 
the fact that Elizalde himself is recognised by all as 
being a genius when it comes to devising new phrases 
which go to make up an air which is both melodious 
and so deftly constructed as to feature, not merely 
the various rhythms of the modern dance band, but 
also the actual atmosphere of, and any outstand- 
ingly good phrases there may have been in, the 
original tune. 

Ambrose, on -the other hand, has no gift in this 
respect. At least, if he has he has certainly not 
exhibited it. His strong point seems to be to show 
the composer’s original melody at its best by inter- 
preting it ‘* as written ”’ with ‘‘ legitimate ”’ musical 
perfection. 

Elizalde, on the other hand, is ever looking for 
originality, and would rather a musician occasionally 
slipped in performance provided he was possessed of 
and endeavoured to interpret ingenious ideas. 

In deciding whether you will support Ambrose or 
Elizalde you have to ask yourself whether you would 
rather hear continually a more simple form of music 
perfectly performed, with comparatively straight 
forward rhythms and nothing very involved or 
original in the way of effects, or whether you would 
prefer your musical fare dished up with ingenuity and 
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originality, ingenuity and originality which are at 
times so ambitious, and the subtleties of which are 
so difficult to interpret, that sooner or later the 
greatest exponent would be certain to find himself at 
a loss for a moment, to have overrun himself, as it 
were? 

There is no doubt that many will vote for Ambrose, 
for we are not all educated up to the point where we 
can understand the more advanced forms of rhythmic 
music. There are others, however, who will agree 
that our dance tunes need a treatment decidedly more 
ambitious as regards its rhythmic style and the 
ingenuity displayed than Ambrose accords them 
before the result is likely to appeal to the intelligence. 

That it must appeal to the intelligence is very 
obvious, for rhythmic music has never pretended to 
effer (and so rely upon) the soul-stirring properties 
possessed by music of another class. It just claims a 
light and healthy sentiment coupled with a good deal 
of humour ; and humour of the sort which will appeal 
to the intelligent must be both refined and subtle to 
the highest degree; also, it must be original, for 
nothing sounds so cheap as stale wit, no matter how 
good it may have been when newly born. 

If the very few bands, the members of which have, 
like Ambrose’s musicians, the ability to play dance 
music which is both artistic and original as regards 
both rhythm and melody are not to be allowed to 
zive it to us, how is the public ever to be educated to 
the appreciation of something better than the crude 
knockabout stuff which is so regularly served up and 
consumed with relish by those who know no better ? 
Surely the directors of these bands should have the 
pluck to take the lead instead of always hiding behind 
the fretful cry that the public doesn’t like advanced 
music. The public will like it all right if it is taught 
to appreciate it. If it is not rhythmic music will 
simply die out from senile decay, though happily this 
is not likely to happen, for we still have the gramo- 
phone and records of American dance bands. 

As regards point No. 2, I am again with Elizalde, 
and probably Ambrose is too. For, mark you, he 
doesn’t contradict Elizalde. He only suggests what 


might happen if he tried this variation of rhythm 
at the May Fair. Which to me seems nothing more 
than a slap at the intelligence of the patrons of this 
august hotel. 

Elizalde, of course, is aiming to enhance the value 
of ** dance ”’ music to the listener. And a very laud- 
able sentiment, for it must be admitted that the 
music which is ideal for dancing can become very 
monotonous to those who merely listen to it. Elizalde 
realises, in fact has probably realised for years, that 
if modern rhythmic music is ever to hecome anything 
more than an accompaniment for dancing it must 
progress on lines towards the ideal after which White- 
man proves himself in his record of Sweet Sue 
(Columbia No. 9572, 12 in., 4s. 6d.) to be striving. 
To get nearer this, and yet maintain a steady rhythm 
for dancing, he suggests that the measure should be 
changed, not only at the commencement of each 
fresh number played, but at the commencement of 
certain movements during any one number. I take 
it he would give, say, one or two choruses in one 
measure (or rhythm) and then change to a different 
one. Personally I see everything for and nothing 
against this. It would add variety for both dancer 
and listener. 

I cannot agree with Ambrose that dancers require 
half a chorus to settle down to a rhythm. Anyone 
with the slightest instinct for rhythm—and those who 
dance must have this, or they wouldn’t dance— 
requires but a bar or two to feel and settle down to a 
measure. 

I also feel that Ambrose’s contention that everyone 
doesn’t dance every kind of dance is mere hair 
splitting. The few who might be inconvenienced in 
this respect are negligible when compared with the 
many more—both dancers and listeners, remember— 
who would benefit by the added entertainment value 
given by the variety so obtained. This point should 
appeal particularly to Ambrose, for many of the 
guests at May Fair Hotel go there just to listen to the 
music and have a meal, and with no intention of 
dancing; also ‘* dance ’’ records are listened to far 
more often than they are played for dancing. 
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Analytical Notes and First Reviews 


[The prices given refer only to the United Kingdom.] 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


In continuation of my brief announcement last month of the 
Capet Quartet’s record of Beethoven’s Harp Quartet (No. 10, 
in E flat major, on 4 records. Columbia L.2248—51, 12in., 
6s. 6d. each, in album with descriptive booklet) I should like 
to ask listeners not to be discouraged by the admittedly not 
quite successfully recorded Poco Adagio whith opens the work. 
It is typical of the French players that they want to give the 
stern character of this by playing almost entirely without 
vibrato. In the flesh this is fine, but through lack of harmonics 
it fails on the gramophone, and has even a tendency to sound a 
little out of tune. But as soon as the Allegro has started we 
realise that the graceful and rather optimistic mood of this work 
{apart from the opening) is given with all the brilliant verve 
and grace of a first-class Gallic ensemble. To French 
musicians, clarity comes before everything else. Now, clarity 
alone is dull. But since this performance is anything but dull, 
there must then be a certain ‘‘ je ne sais quoi,” which mostly is 
called ‘‘ art ’’ or “‘ musicality,” or something of that sort, to 
account for the fact that this is such a delight. to the ear. There 
are moments towards the end of the Adagio ma non troppo of 
such beauty as is rarely heard in recorded chamber music, 
and it can safely be said that lovers of Beethoven’s string 
quartets ought not to omit this set of records from their library, 


There are few surprising moments in the performance of 
Bach’s Sonata for Violin and Piano No. 3 in E major by 
Isolde Menges and Harold Samuel (H.M.V. C.1632-33, 12in., 
4s. 6d. each), but there is a safe ensemble and much to be 
admired in the way of balance and carefully considered 
drawing of the line. Sad to say the colour of the violin does 
not sound quite convincing on this record, a fact which has only 
to do with the technical proceedings in the studio. For we all 
know how fine a violinist Isolde Menges is and, in spite of this 
discoloration, we easily recognise the dignity of her style. 
The sonata is beautiful, in particular the first movement, the 
general mood of which reminds one of passages from the 
Passion according to St. Mathew. 


C. J. 


Columbia, I gather, is now including in its lists a number of 
foreign works recently made available. One or two of these 
have already been noticed—the Poulenc and Witkowski last 
month. Now comes the Septet by Saint-Saéns, Op. 65, for 
string quintet (with double bass), trumpet and piano, the 
players being Cantrelle, Bellanger, Vieux, Marneff, Nanny, 
Foveau and Faure. There are four parts: Préambule, Menuet, 
Interméde, and Gavotte et Final—two movements on 9672 and 
two on 9673 (12in., 4s. 6d. each). There is a paper of notes on 
the music. It was written for asociety named ‘La Trompette”’ 
in 1881. That instrument sees to it that it’gets a good share of 
the fat, It is played rather hardly, and sounds like two or 
three at times. The music is of that easy-going, well-made 
type, with a bow towards the ancients and then a freeindulgence 
in melodie sweetness, in wiich the composer excelled. The 
third movement has most imagination, and the last is jolly. 


Get it! Apparently no one in France ever suggested that he 
was turning out too much, and so he went gaily on, never 
falling below a decent level, and never rising to the heights—- 
a good craftsman, with the bump of self-appreciation beautifully 
developed. Nearly anybody can enjoy this music; only a 
few won’t mind it. It is the sort of thing I should like to hear 
played at cinemas when, if ever, the generality of films become 
intelligent ; by which I mean that it is sure to please those who 
like decent, pleasant, recreational music, that does not need any 
mental concentration, and sounds like a friendly bout of 
improvisation among friends. I think the players could have 
made more of the gentler parts. The piano is played with a 
rather brittle touch. The recording, I should imagine, could 
not possibly let us know more certainly what is going on. 


P.S.—I have put on that last movement (one of E. V. 
Knox’s ‘‘ Gorgeous Hops’”’) again, and half the household is 
afoot to it—myself included. This is worth four-and-six in 
itself—a good companion for Grainger’s dance-rags. But note 
what happens about three-quarters of the way through—-the 
counterpoint pot begins to bubble in the old man’s head, and 
so we have a comical little interlude of seriousness, in which we 
remember that he is a good “‘classic.”” There is only one man, 
of all who ever put pen to ruled paper, who would do this in the 
middle of such a movement, and I would swear that if the music 
had been played to me without my being told whose it was, I 
could have spotted the composer by that bit alone. Dear old 
soul! 


Re-recordings by the Lener Quartet include the Mozart B 
flat (K.458), on three records (Columbia L.2261, 2, 3, 12in., 
19s. 6d.). It is a pity not to arrange the sides so that one can 
buy the lovely Adagio separately ; it is partly on the second 
and partly on the third record. Why not have put the Minuet 
with the Finale on 2263? The order of the movements could 
easily have been made clear. The recording gives every tiny 
shade of significance—too many even, for my liking. I prefer a 
rather less highly coloured style for my Mozart, while gladly 
allowing the perfection of the Lener’s method. The Adagio is 
to me just a little overloaded with effects, exquisite in them- 
selves, but getting between me and the wonderful purity and 
subjectivity of the music. Many will not feel this about the 
playing, or rather will like it so highly coloured. I wish the 
Lener (the leader especially) would sometimes leave a phrase 
alone to express itself, as it can so well do in Mozart. They are 
eternally occupied in shadingevery single part of the phrase. It 
seems ungrateful to grumble at what is, I repeat, exquisite 
in itself ; and I do not advise you to wait in the expectation of 
getting a still finer performance. 


There is also, by the same Quartet, Haydn’s work in D, 
Op.76, No. 5(Columbia, L.2257, 8, 9, 12in., 19s. 6d.), beau tifully 
reproduced on an almost silent surface, like the Mozart, and 
played with a blend of suavity and sturdiness that gets the 
utmost poetic value out of the music, while preserving the 
broad flow (except for the matter of the, as I think, sometimes 
excessive inflexion of single notes). The lively parts please me 
best. Here the slow movement is on one record, the Minuet 
coming third, and making, with the Finale, the last record. 
The Largo here can stand more playing with than the Mozart, 
because it has less to say—which does not mean that it speaks 
platitudes, but that its emotional depth is slighter. It is a 
choice piece of -balanced eloquence, persuading by a quiet 
type of beauty that the players understand perfectly how to 
evoke. It is easy to underestimate the size and subtlety of 
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such music, but, happily, just as easy to enjoy it. The last 
movement frisks prettily, with a hint of Croatian dance-music, 
and in that tireless profusion of invention, all kept within a 
small compass, that no one ever employed more neatly and 
ingeniously than Haydn. 

After these high matters comes the Madami Quartet, com- 
plete with mandolines and guitars, in a Burlesca of Scarlatti 
and a Minuet of Lulli, both arranged by Madami (Col., 5255, 
10in., 3s.). The Scarlatti is that little movement that the 
London Wind Quintet once recorded (for Edison Bell, I think). 
These players show how nattily they can swell out and dip in on 
all likely and unlikely places. This plays fun with the Minuet, 
giving it a rather quavering voice and a somewhat halting, 
timid gait. The changes of tone-level and colour in the 
Scarlatti are pleasing, and I suppose these players are as expert 
as could be desired. Yet the place for mandolines and guitars is 
not in chamber music, but outside the chamber, serenading my 
lady fair. 

The Capet Quartet records Beethoven’s Quartet in A minor, 
Op. 132 (Col. L.2232, 3, 4,5, 6, 12in., 32s. 6d.). This last-period 
Beethoven is very precious, for we must meditate upon most 
of it before we can follow the great ideas that were here 
suggested, not always fully expressed. The moulds of form 
were proving too small for the powerfully growing mind, and 
so they were sometimes strained and often broken. If the 
composer had lived we might have had fuller light, in later 
works, upon some of the darker spots of the last music. I like 
best the treatment of the “ Convalescent’s hymn of thanks- 
giving to the Almighty,” the Adagio of which is treated like 
some mystical meditation, belonging in spirit to the sixteenth 
century. I do not feel that the players get so deeply into the 
spirit of the first movement, or make as much of the scherzo as 
they might. The last is reticently played. I like that, for 
it lets the music’s bigness expand of itself. Without a longish 
note it is impossible to discuss the music or the interpretation. 
The four instruments are extremely well unified in tone, and 
their players in thought ; but the range of dynamics and of 
colour seems to me rather small—and the first movement needs 
so much of both. When I have heard them in several different 
kinds of music I shall know better what they aim at. At 
present I am glad to have the tender, deeply felt music so 
purely played, without some of the rather too urgent entreaties 
that other quartets put into everything they play. The 
recording gives us most of the shades, and nothing else. 

Two movements from Boccherini quartets are played by the 
Quartetto Veneziano del Vittoriale (Col., 5273, 10in., 3s.). 
These players attack the music (an Allegro and a Minuet) with 
lusty good humour and an air of engaging bravado. One 
can always enjoy a little Boccherini as a savoury. The first 
fiddle takes the lead most of the time. The rhythmic treatment 
is on the straight and slightly stiff side, but I prefer that to too 
many pranks ; and there is no lack of tonal variety. The tone 
is well-bodied, and suits the pleasantly mannered music well. 
It is presented cleanly and purely by the recording mechanism. 


On three records is Pierné’s Sonata da Camera (Col. 5275, 6, 
7, 10in., 3s. each). This is played by the composer (piano), 
M. Moyse (flute) and M. Lopez (’cello). The first two records 
contain respectively a Prelude and a Sarabande on the name of 
Louis Fleury (the flautist whom we often heard here). The 
Prelude is rather fussy, without much clear, propulsive tune in 
it—no strong direction. The Sarabande is an attractive essay, 
gently elegiac and artistically melancholy. The Finale 
works on piquantly turned slight ideas, fairly conventional when 
taken by themselves, and here prettily served up. The com- 
bination is happily exploited. All three record well, the 
*cello’s bright tone cutting in nicely upon the flute’s amiable 
sweetness, and the piano’s broader base supporting both 
elastically. Pierné is a light weight as a composer, though he 
has written a lot of heavy (i.e., bulky) works. 


K. K. 








INSTRUMENTAL 


ORGAN, 

Stanley Roper plays on the organ at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, a Trumpet Tune and Air by Purcell and the Adagio 
from the Toccata in C by Bach (H.M.V., B.2967, 10in., 3s.). 
This has capital variety, between the trumpetings in the 
first part (reminding us strongly of those in The trumpet shall 
sound by Handel) and the quiet middle section. I cannot make 
out whether the organ is throughout perfectly in tune, or if the 
very slight divergence from pitch that I find on some of the 
trumpet notes is due to some difficulty in recording. But 
evevy organist knows the fiendish nature of those reeds, which 
get out of tune if you waft a breath of warm air at them. 
The Bach swims on its way in stately placidity—soothing and 
reassuring music. This is very clearly done indeed. You get 
the ‘atmosphere ” of the church extremely well, and the 
recording does clear justice to the organ’s quality. 

Guy Weitz plays on the Westminster Cathedral organ 
Franck’s Finale in B flat (H.M.V. C.1590, 12in., 4s. 6d.). 
Writing away from my copy, I am not quite clear whether the 
whole piece is here; it seems shorter than I remember it. 
The playing seems a shade heavily registered, so that not all 
the fire and brilliance of the piece come through. It is not the 
most solid Franck ; most people will enjoy it well, as a sample 
of the better type of showy organ piece, that brings out the 
composer’s ideas, not the listener’s yawns. ; 

Arthur Meale, on his Central Hall organ, plays his own 
Easter Meditation and William Faulkes’s piece based on 
Alleluia. If one feels with Mr. Meale, one will like his music. 
The contraptions of the instrument and of the composer are 
duly exhibited, clearly in the Meale and somewhat muddily in 
the Faulkes. The latter is a good deal obscured—not to my 
great grief. I prefer my Alleluia in a stronger shape—say 
that song form in which Frank Bridge has set Messrs. Meale 
and Faulkes so good an example of what can be done with fine 
diatonic harmony. One single accidental suffices Bridge in a 
piece that more truly expresses the mind and heart of the song 
than any other setting I know. 





PIANO. 


Mischa Levitzki plays Liszt’s arrangement of Bach’s organ 
Toccata and Fugue in A minor (H.M.V., D.1619, 12in., 6s. 6d.). 
Liszt was the master-mechanic (or Meccanic) of his age— 
always happiest when tinkering someone else’s car, or re- 
building something; and extraordinarily well he could do 
it. The only thing he could not alter was the determi- 
nation of the piano not to sound like an organ, however 
much you pounce up and down on it, and pretend to be big 
organ pipes. Organ transcriptions for the piano sound, to the 
organist, like demonstrations of the truth of the fable of The 
Frog and the Ox—‘“‘so he puffed and puffed and puffed, and 
blew himself out until he burst.’ I don’t quite feel that 
Levitzki keeps the Toccata swinging as grandly as it might ; 
but you can phrase the fugue subject so much more nicely on 
the piano than on the organ, and he does that. His tone 
“pings.” It has good sonority and clarity. I do not much 
care for his speeding up near the end. Good average work, 
without special distinction. I gather that the recording does 
him justice. 
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Friedman plays Chopin’s Berceuse and a Minuet by Suk 
(Col., 2260, 12in., 6s. 6d.). The cradle song is less poetically 
interpreted and humoured than the other piece. It swings 
rather stiffly. This seems to be a curious piano: the D in the 
treble staff has an odd sound, unlike that of most of the other 
notes. For delicate music such as this one needs a more 
sympathetic touch and subtle style than this player’s. The 
Suk piece is neatly touched off—a pretty trifle. 

There is a record of the Italian Concerto, played by Alice 
Eblers on a harpsichord (Parlo. E.10827, 12in., 4s. 6d.). All the 
records of this type of instrument flatter it, in the sense that 
they make its tone seem more like that of the piano than it 
sounds when heard “ at first ear.’’ This player does not employ 
much subtlety of stop- or keyboard-changing, but goes straight 
ahead and produces a good workmanlike reading, with plenty of 
clang in it—a touch of bell-tone now and again. I like her 
clarity and clear purpose. 

The Slow Movement from Bach’s Fifth Brandenburg 
Concerto on the other side is for harpsichord, flute and violin : 
again the bell-notes, a few of them different from the others— 
almost certainly the recording’s doing. The notes do not annoy, 
but they are perceptibly of another timbre. The music is 
marked ‘“‘affettuoso.” The performance does not get quite 
this feeling: it is a bit square-cut. Without overdoing the 
inflexions, much can be made of this firm, sweet tune. 

Edward Isaacs, I am sorry to learn, is now quite blind, and 
so is numbered with a small sightless band—Wolstenholme, 
Etcheverria and others—who have given us high pleasure by 
wireless, and win our admiration by their courage. Now he 
makes two Regal records (G.1061, 1062, 12in., 4s. each) of the 
Pathetic Sonata by Beethoven. This is high-minded playing, 
of a type that those know well who have attended the Man- 
chester mid-day concerts in which Isaacs has long taken part. 
His technique did not perhaps always come over at its best 
from the B.B.C. studio ; here it is quite excellently represented 
—its strength without hardness. His feeling in the Adagio 
cantabile is pure ; the sentiment has the right touch of youth- 
fulness without excess. The recorders seem to have caught a 
great many of the inflexions, and to have produced thoroughly 
worthy work. I like the resilience in it. 

Four of the Daily Express prize-winners record—Irene 
Crowther a Mozart Fantasia and Cyril Smith a Dohnanyi 
Concert Etude (on Col., 5272, 10in., 3s.) ; and Evelyn Harms- 
worth Debussy’s Jardins sous la pluie and Jean Inglis part of a 
Haydn Sonata (on 5271). All are deft, and Mr. Smith gets a 
good deal of colour. The eighteenth century music is dapper ; 
the Mozart does not come to a very big thing, but the music is 
very difficult to enlarge upon. I like the address in the playing 
of the Haydn, and Mr. Harmsworth’s Debussy is picturesque 
in a quiet way (quiet, that is, for this piece). The recording is 
as good as can be expected. Probably with further experience 
of this game the players could play up to the microphone,so to 
speak, more adroitly still. 


M. Henri Gil-Marchex is chiefly known to concert-goers in 
London as a chamber-music player. Columbia has recorded 
his performances of Couperin’s Le bavolet flottant (The Flowing 
Ribbon) and Debussy’s Golliwog (10in., 3s.). His tone comes 
out rather pointedly and loudly—rather more so than I care 
for in the old piece. The modern music is played with a touch 
of logic that to the listener with a keen ear might indicate it as 
French. Some of the notes are harder than I like them ; but 
this is a good deal in the French manner (compare the Cortot 
style when he is off colour). It is all a little too stark and sting- 
ing, even in the Golliwog, of which I am not made to feel the 
fun here. To this sort of playing recording still, perhaps, does 
rather less than full justice—or maybe one should say a little 
too much, if one can have too much of that quality. 

Jose Echaniz is a player I have not heard of before. He 
records Chopin’s E flat Polonaise (Col. D.1648, 10in., 4s. 6d.). 
This is showily done, with too much knocking about for a piece 
of thisnature. The rubato sounds wilful, not logical. The tone 
is uncommonly bright, and brings up the picture of the blaze 


of lights in the grand salon, where the flower of Polish nobility 
joins in the grand procession. Some players could get greater 
roundness into the tone. Most people will be sufficiently 
pleased by the gay glitter of the thing. 

Grieg’s Wedding Day is on H.M.V. E.529 (10in., 4s. 6d.), 
played by the composer’s friend (and the concert-goer’s), de 
Greef. Everybody likes this player because on the platform he 
is seen to be enjoying himself so heartily. His tone is often 
poor—he belongs to a school that missed learning some fine 
things, but got hold of a masterly style that still carries far, 
with those who have not made an intimate study of pianoforte 
tone. In passing, I would suggest, from very many years’ 
experience in close listening to piano playing nearly every 
day, and in observing the attitude of the non-technical musics 
lover, that there is no subject on which the concert-going 
public is so ignorant as the fundamentals of style and technique 
in piano playing. In this record de Greef’s tone is rarely 
disagreeable, and it is reproduced to such advantage that I 
feel sure it is better than I have commonly heard from him in 
concerts. His readings never go deep ; but in this piece that is 
not required. His admirers will like the record immensely, 
and those who also like Grieg may buy it without fear of being 
sorry. 

Mark Hambourg clangs bravely in La Campanella, and also 
plays Schumann’s Aufschwung (H.M.V. C.1636, 12in., 4s. 6d.). 
I believe Liszt would have liked this pealing, which partakes of 
all Poe’s varieties (but then, I have never heard silver bells : 
Poe meant them to be very sweet, though I doubt they 
would merely be flat). The new recording and Mr. Hambourg 
are well met ; formerly one could never be quite sure of some 
things in him. 

Backhaus goes on with some more of Chopin’s Studies 
(sides 5 and 6, containing Nos. 7, 9, and 10 from Op. 25— 
H.M.V. D.B.1180, 12in., 8s. 6d.). No. 9 is one of the G flats, 
named the Butterfly. Not quite so delicate as that, thinks Mr, 
Backhaus ; but even if this is not quite your way of playing it, 
you feel it is a thought-out way, and rings true. No. 7 allows 
the player to get deeper, and then Backhaus is always 
happiest. He is one of our best philosophical builders amongst 
pianists. I find him bracing, and I like that. His is a capital 
model of delivery for young players. 


VIOLIN. 


Kreisler te-records his Tambourin Chinois and the Meditation 
from Thais (H.M.V., D.B.1207, 12in., 8s. 6d.). There seems to 
be a trace of roughness in the quick playing that was not there 
of old ; is it merely the effect of age, or is Kreisler less patient 
with his tit-bits ? These are still handsomely served up by 
player and recorders—the Thais piece in particular. The 
lambent sonority is still there, and the gentle urgency of the 
upward-curling phrases, all turned off with perfection of 
articulation. We hope to hear Kreisler in another big work 
soon. 

I have not come across the name of Louis Zimmermann 
before. He plays the slow movement from Bruch’s @ minor 
Concerto (Col., 9628, 12in., 4s. 6d.) with piano accompaniment, 
putting into the music just about all the emotion it will bear : 
maybe a drop more; but this is the good old cut-and-come- 
again German romanticism, that will stand the extra bit of 
fervour, if you like to stick it on. The piano does not make 
much of a show—which is probably as the fiddler intends, and 
instructs. You can hear every bit of bowing perfectly, which 
is a tribute to the recording. But Zimmermann works just a 
shade too hard for my liking. I like to hear fiddling, not to be 
made to think of the mechanics of it, as I find myself thinking 
in listening to this player. He is a good workman, but I have 
seen the works go round so often that the less I am reminded of 
them the better Iam pleased. A little more ease and Szigetian 
finesse would improve what is now quite a good, sturdy piece 
of fiddling. 

Heifetz will never pall, except on those who wish fiddlers 
would occasionally play fiddle music—and biggish fiddle 
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music. The prescription as before is his choice—Debussy’s 
La fille aux cheveux de lin, a Scherzo-Impromptu by Grieg, and 
Mendelssohn’s On Wings of Song, all arrangements (H.M.V. 
D.B.1246, 12in., 8s. 6d.). Heifetz once played sonatas (though 
with an unsonatically-minded pianist, unfortunately, who was 
much too conscious that he was really only a very ‘umble per- 
son). Will he not give us a chance to find out how he has grown 
these last five years ? One doesn’t grow in or through these 
trifles, of course. The only fear is lest one grow downwards, to 
the size of the music. That is not to esteem too lightly these 
charming thoughts ; Debussy’s in particular will always delight 
us. It is only to ask a wonderful fiddler to prove that he can 
do the things Heaven meant him, in common with all uncom- 
monly gifted persons, to try todo. The violin strings alone are 
heard here (save for the usual small scratch) and the piano’s 
pleasant background, provided by Mr. Achron). Purity of 
playing is matched by purity of reproduction ; and the result 
leaves no perceptible mark on the slate of my mind. 


Zimbalist has not been much with us of late years, though we 
remember his visits well during the last twenty or more. 
He records for Columbia Sarasate’s Zapateado and Kreisler’s 
Liebesleid (9650, 12in., 4s. 6d.). He is not quite so fine a 
technician as the marvellous Heifetz, or the still more wonderful 
Szigeti (whom I reckon the first living master of the art of 
handling the violin, and a great man, too, at handling music, 
which is a very different matter). Zimbalist doesn’t mind one 
or two wrong notes. He dashes away gloriously, without 
too much anxiety about finesse. There are a few scratches— 
his, not the record’s; and some notes are thrown up beyond 
their rightful power in the phrase-curve ; but that is all in the 
bold tradition of Sarasatism, as most fiddlers conceive it. 
The Kreisler is well floated, with a nice sentimentalising that 
will be approved by those for whose hearts it is meant. 
Zimbalist has written a musical comedy, I find, and probably 
learnt, in doing so, some useful things about “ getting his 
stuff over.”” Another of his records (Col. 9674, 12in., 4s. 6d.) 
contains the Drigo Serenade from Les millions, d’ Harlequin 
and Wilhelmj’s arrangement of Schubert’s Ave Maria. In 
the latter piece he uses less vibrato than many players, and 
that pleases me. This is quite a pleasant performance, and 
may be recommended. 


René Benedetti plays, with piano accompaniment, four 
movements from a Suite Populaire Espagnol by de Falla, 
arranged by Kochansky (Col. 9684, 12in., 4s. 6d.). These are 
entitled Cancion (Song), Jota, Asturiana, and Polo. The last 
is a gipsy dance from Andalusia, “full of wild energy and 
contortions of the body, while the feet merely glide or shuffle 
along the ground,” says Grove. It is an exciting affair, the 
fiddle part having an improvisatory fling in it. The Asturiana 
is a sad little strain that grows on one. The first Song is bold 
and aspiring. The Jota is a bit of a wayward charm. The 
pianist, whose part is important, ought to be named. This is 
@ capital record, not very big-toned, but very clear. 


VIOLA. 

Tertis plays on his incomparably expressive viola an Adagio 
which he has arranged from Bach, and his version of Schubert’s 
Du bist die Ruh’ (Col. D.1647, 10in., 4s. 6d.). The Bach moves 
grandly, the Schubert tenderly. Again we admire the wonder- 
ful variety of tone Tertis draws. Apart from players onthe 
high strings, no one excels him in this, and some think that 
only Casals equals him. Few string players record better, with 
full value for every shade of tone. 


*CELLO 
W. H. Squire plays a Sarabande of Sulzer and Mozart’s Ave 
Verum, arranged by himself, both with Pattman’s organ 
accompaniment (Col., L.2256, 12in., 6s. 6d.). The rhythm is 
none too firmly established in the first piece, and I prefer 
rather cleaner use of the finger : Squire nearly always puts in a 
few slides that we could do without. The Mozart in particular 
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cannot stand this. Mr. Squire should read Mr. Klein’s book 
on siriging Mozart, and apply its teaching. Purity of style 
and absence of wobble are the first needs here. The recording 
gets the highest praise in this example. Violin and organ, 
played by men of the very first taste, make a splendid combina- 
tion. We might have some of the music originally written for 
this combination. 

Felix Salmond gives a finely coloured performance of Bruch’s 
Kol Nidrei (Col. L.2271, 12in., 6s. 6d.) in which all the eloquence 
of this gifted player is set forth in full nobility. The varieties 
of tone are notably well caught in the recording, which I find 
one of the most lifelike of recent months. Salmond, alas, is 
lost to us, to America’s gain. He seems there to have mellowed, 
as a good artist should in the comfort that that great country 


can offer him. 


a 
MORE FOLK DANCES 
HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 
Letter B: 10in., 3s. Letter C: 12in., 4s. 6d. 
Tom CiLovuGH (Northumbrian Pipes). ; 
B.2952.—The Keel Row. Ho’ley Ha’penny and Elsie 


Marley. 
Fotk Dance Banb. 

B.2954.—Oaken Leaves. Mage on a Cree and Hey, Boys,up 
we go. B.2955.—Newcastle. Jenny pluck pears. B.2956.— 
The Old Mole. Shepherds’ Holiday and Parson’s Farewell. 
B.2957.—The Phoenix. St.Martin’s. B.2958.—Lady Spellor. 
Rufty Tufty and The Maid Peeped Out. B.2959.—The Merry 
Merry Milkmaids. If all the World were paper. and The 
Black Nag. C.1644.—Apley House. Old Noll’s Jig. C.1645. 
—Pop goes the Weasel. Speed the Plough. C.1646.—The 
Triumph. The 29th of May. 

The Folk Dance Band is good, and Tom Clough is wonderful. 
This player on the Northumbrian bagpipe is a virtuoso ; hear 
his varied treatment of The Keel Row, that sounds like a 
bubbling improvisation of joy. Tom’s fame is great in 
Newcastle and the wide North, and recently he was one of & 
party that went across and broadcast folk music from Dutch 
and German Stations. By the way, this Keel Row tune 1s 
ascribed, on the label, to William Shield, the composer of last 
century, best known by The Wolf and other once-popular 
ballads. Shield was a Newcastle man. I take it that the 
tune was merely collected by him. é 

The band’s pieces are re-recordings of some that H.M.V. 
issued several years ago, with (I think, speaking from memory) 
several not previously recorded. They are of course intended 
fordancing, and therefore go on and on,a small amount of tune 
being much repeated. They will duly be snapped up by 
branches of the English Folk Dance Society, and we should hear 
them on many a festive occasion this summer. They are 


lustily played, in good open-air style. 
y play g pe K. K. 
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9663, 9664 (12in., 9s.). Milan Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Molajoli: Overture to Semiramide (Rossini), 
and Intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni). 

9665, 6, 7 (12in., 13s. 6d.). Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra, 
Concerto in F (Gershwin). 

9681, 2 (12in., 9s.). Alma Rosengren-Witek, Anton Witek, 
and String Orchestra, Concerto in D minor, for two violins 
(Bach). 

9683, 4 (12in., 4s. 6d. each). Madrid Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Arbos: Extracts from The Three-Cornered 
Hat (Dance of Neighbours, Miller’s Dance, Final Dance) 
(de Falla). 

9688 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Court Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by B. Mayerl: Sennen Cove (Mayerl). 

9691 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Basle Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Weingartner: Invitation to the Waltz (Weber). 

L.227, 80, 1, 2 (12in. 26s.). Orchestra Symphonique of 
Paris, conducted by Stravinsky: The Fire Bird 
(Stravinsky). 

Three sides to Semiramis is rather a lot; why not cut this 
music ?—it is of the kind that can start and stop anywhere 
without anyone minding. Of course, we should have missed 
the Cav. Intermezzo then; but we can’t have all the blessings 
at once. No need to say more about the music: the recording 
makes this rather peaky Italian playing sound cheekier than 
ever ; which is just how the music ought to be made to sound, 
so I commend the players highly. Listen to the horn tone near 
the start—quite different from any of our British quality ; 
note the way the pizz. stands out a little later—would any 
English conductor bring it out like that ? Every nation to its 
own ways; we had the most startling example of that when 
the Vatican Choir came over a few years ago: such comically 
nasal tenors and shrill boys were never heard before—yet it is 
the Italian ideal, we must presume. The Cav. butter is 
beautifully spread, and the recording is even cleverer incatching 
every shade of the delicious exaggeration. Thus, and thus 
only, should Cav. be poured out, and into melting hearts. I 
love to hear music rightly treated—great music finely treated, 
and Cav. treated like this. 

The Gershwin piece was written for the Symphony Society 
of New York, a gay place, I hear. This arrangement is of 
course differently scored (not by the composer, the Columbia 
annotation tells us). We are also told that ‘“‘ harmony, piano 
technique and development belong essentially to the present- 
day world of rush and hurry, of aeroplanes and underground 
railways, and the rhythm of powerful machinery.” After that 
I expected the musical equivalent of Toller and Kaiser, and 
of the Gate Theatre’s Russian dramatists. Nothing like it! 
Gershwin seems to want to write a straight tune, and to be 
afraid of doing it, most of the time. Nearly every time he 
promises one, he bethinks himself that he must live up to a 
reputation for being a darling of the Smart Young Things, and 
goes off on wry-smiling excursions that lead nowhere in 
particular. When a tune comes, it is of no special interest, 
and nothing of note happens to it. The annotation is amusing. 
Take a sample: ‘‘. . . a remarkable piano passage in which 
the left hand repeats a figure consisting of four consecutive 
chromatic fifths; an utterly revolutionary passage...” 
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‘““God bless me soul, sir, you don’t say so! Astounding, 
*pon me word, perfectly astounding!’ This childishly 


“ revolutionary ”’ passage is no more exciting or full of meaning 
than the rest of this dreary piece. The plain truth is that 
Gershwin has not got it in him to make big music, and won’t be 
content to make small ; and that this is true of a lot of the little 
people who are running about nowadays, taking the name of 
rhythm in vain, and shoving for a brief place. in the sun of 
popularity, knowing that if they present something that 
Society will label “‘ too awfully quaint”? and ‘“‘ just adorably 
weird,” they have attained their object. Someone may answer 
that these people are doing their best, and honestly believe in 
what they write. No one denies it; but if what they write 
is largelyfutile, they must be toldso; and no amount of Society 
applause should have any effect on music-lovers who want music 
that goes somewhere and means something. Let me say once 
again that I welcome humorous, light, witty music as warmly 
as solid stuff; but the light music must be well made, by real 
musicians, and justify itself on musical grounds as well as on 
those of humour, quaintness and wit. It is so easy to blur 
issues to-day: advertising, stunts, the quick ‘“‘ money-getter ”’ 
enter into the art world, or try to. It is for those who have a 
clear comprehension of what constitutes quality in all kinds of 
music, light or solid, to see to it that cheap, poor stuff does not 
get a hold under any pretext. If people want to write little, 
trivial pieces, let them doso, and let the music be known as little 
and trivial, suited for an idle hour; but to label a work 
‘* Concerto,” and spread oneself on six sides in this way, does 
not make big music, in any sense of the word. Let Mr. 
Gershwin stick to his pretty little dance numbers, and leave 
concertos to such as have building power, and something to say. 
I am not complaining because everyone is not a J. 8S. Bach, who 
comes, by a happy chance, next in my batch. Here is a new 
recording, by two upstanding fiddlers of whom I have not 
heard before, of the splendid double Concerto in D minor, in 
which Fachiri and d’Aranyi have delighted us aforetime. I 
find the energy of the new pair admirable, but their phrasing 
less so. There is too much detached bowing in the first move- 
ment, and not quite enough flow and ebbin the music. It must 
of course be kept big and strong, but the play of the muscles 
can be shown too. The orchestra is rather in the background, 
which is not surprising or disturbing. The fiddles are on the 
shrill side. The middle movement, that heart-easing Largo, 
is one of the supreme tests of double-fiddle work. What a pity 
there is not more gracious softness in the playing! We lose 
the sense of beneficent, hovering peace ; we are kept too much 
on the ground, though the general sway and control of tke 
playing, apart from this, is powerful and praiseworthy. On 
the whole, I call it careful, neat, competent and musicianly 
intelligent playing, rather than that something akin to 
inspiration which we always hope will descend on the players 
in this movement. It may be that the recording makes the 
fiddles sound rather keener than they do in life; not knowing 
the players, I cannot say, nor can anyone else in the same 
position. I should certainly use a soft needle, fibre, or doped, 
or Burmese, or Czecho-Slovakian, or whatever else may be 
coming out this month. But all this manipulation won't 
account for the music’s not being so softly persuasive and 
sweetly pervasive as it ought to be. 

The Madrid players’ performance is full of light and fire ; 
their strings do not often sound silky, but they have a broad 
sweep and plenty of power, without too much sting. The 
sound has the effect of being less concentrated into a small 
space than in many big orchestral records of to-day : that effect 
which the gramophone was so long in finding how to avoid, 
and which it does not yet know how to get over entirely. The 
first two dances are on one record, the Final Dance on the other. 

I seem to remember a Sennen Cove impression being pro- 
duced at a Prom. concert some years ago; that was the work, 
if I recollect rightly, of a member of the orchestra. This 
music makes too obvious use of one or two idioms, which were 
fresher twenty years ago than they are to-day. There is a 
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faint flavour of Delius, without much power to evoke atmos- 
phere. But in hearing a piece with such a title as this, one 
ought to know the ideas that were in the composer’s mind 
when he wrote it. Probably there is no more than an impres- 
sion of coast scenery in the West. If so, I cannot say that I 
find the music very expressive. The ideas are trite; their 
development proceeds more by the repetition of phrases than 
by firm growth, or the sort of development that the waves 
exemplify. The orchestra is clear but somewhat tame, like 
the music. 

Weingartner, who has now settled at Basle as the head of 
the Conservatoire, makes a glowing affair of the Weber (which 
is incorrectly given as Invitation to the Waltz; the title is 
Invitation to the Dance). He brings out in this arrangement 
(presumably his own) a good deal of detail that we do not always 
hear. The reverberation period is excessive, and the string 
playing somewhat rough ; the balance is not fully satisfactory, 
and the wind less sweet than it should be. Not quite 
an ideal recording, therefore, though it has splendid vitallty, 
and swirls along capitally. 

The Fire Bird pamphlet informs us that this is the first 
complete electrical recording. Most of the other editions miss 
out the last twosections—the bird’s cradle song, with whichshe 
lulls the monsters to sleep, and the wedding celebration music 
of the finale. (The first record takes us up to the first dance 
of the bird, the next ends with the princesses playing with the 
golden epples, and the third goes on to the ‘‘ infernal dance”’ 
of Kastchei and his subjects.) This orchestra gets the fine 
edge of the music’s timbres, without getting too edgey in its 
clang. The wind especially burbles deliciously. The first 
record suggests well the mystery, wonder and menace in the 
Magic Garden of Kastchei (who is wrongly named in the 
pamphlet Kostchei). I have heard the Princesses’ Play scene 
done with still finer rhythmic impulse in the concert-room (and, 
I think, in the last British record). Stravinsky has not quite 
the art of getting the artless joyousness out of this. It is a 
little heavy-footed here. The colouring all along is well 
reproduced, though the Berceuse is not so rich as I have heard 
it, and the Finale is less massively impressive than I expected 
it to be. The Infernal Dance has a subtle tang. 

The pamphlet given with the records might have explained 
that the princesses are captives of Kastchei’s. It does not 
make clear the place in the drama of the Berceuse—the dance 
with which the Fire-Bird lulls to sleep the monsters after they 
have exhausted themselves in the dance. (The fullest account 
of the music that I have seen is on the new “‘ Duo-Art ”’ pianola 
rolls, in which Stravinsky himself explains the whole thing.) 

When Napoleon betrayed Beethoven’s democratic faith, the 
composer tore up the title page of the Eroica ; butin the end the 
work was inscribed “‘To the memory of a great man.’”’ We 
have, most of us, torn up the latest Stravinsky works as quite 
hopeless ; let us cherish this earlier work as our happiest 
memory of a composer who once was great. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 

D.1564 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Coppola: Five O’Clock, from L’enfant et les sortiléges 
(Ravel, arr. Branga),and Pavane pour une Infante défunte 
(Ravel). 

D.1618 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Stokowski: March of the Smugglers, and 
Soldiers Changing the Guard, from Carmen (Bizet). 

C.1638, 9 (12in., 9s.). New Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Goossens: Ballet Music from Le Cid (Massenet). 

D.1626, 7 (12in., 13s.). San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Hertz: Overture and Scherzo from A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream (Mendelssohn). 


I fancy the title of the first piece has been a little twisted, on 
the label. The work from which the extract is taken is The 
Child and the Sorceries (or Witchcraft), and the extract is, I 
think (speaking without the music), described as a fox-trot, 
Five O lock. The label gives as the principal title L’enfant 


. -. and Five O’ Clock is printed below. Is it not better to 
give on the top line the title of the actual extract, and add 
below : ‘* From such-and-such a work’? ? The plot concerns a 
little boy who tormented everybody and everything; in 
punishment his toys came to life, rose up, and tormented him. 
Again I speak from memory, but I think I have it nearly 
enough. 

The fox-trot, piquantly yet suavely recorded with full value 
for every instrument, seems to be a little self-consciously 
posed. It does not let itself go as do the avowed vulgarities of 
the commercial dance-band. This may be the restraint of 
Gallic irony, for which Ravel is much praised by those who 
affect this quality, but it does not greatly stimulate me. The 
Pavane is one of his best things, because for once we feel that 
he is feeling as deeply as he is able. The music is scored for 
strings and harp, with two each of flutes, clarinets, bassoons 
and horns, and one oboe. It is taken rather fast, and so a 
little of its grave beauty fails to reach us, but the fastidious 
phrasing and the well shaped proportions are notable. The 
colour comes through with the right sombre yet rich sheen. A 
very successful recording in this respect. 

The new Philadelphia performances will go like hot cakes. 
They display all the best qualities of the orchestra. The 
military music in particular magnifies the quality of disciplined 
swagger that so well becomes these players. We have not yet 
sounded their depths, and that we much wish to do. 

I am glad to have more performances directed by Goossens. 
In certain departments he has scarcely an equal amongst our 
own conductors, and perhaps among those of any country. 
These Spanish impressions of a Frenchman are so well known 
through broadcasting that I need not do more than mention 
that the first record contains the Castillane, Aubade, Andalouse 
and Aragonaise, and the other the Madriléne and Navarraise. 
It is not the Spain of de Falla that we have here, but the Spain 
of the Paris Opera House. In bulk the playing is less impressive 
than that of the Milan or Philadelphia people. In the lighter 
moments it pleases me best. I am not quite convinced that 
we have yet found the finest means of recording perfectly 
string tone in all its varieties. That department still lags 
behind the wind in nearness to truth, but perhaps only those who 
have been for long accustomed to listening to strings separately 
and in all kinds of combinations, and in all kinds of sur- 
roundings, will fully agree with the opinion. 

The best points about this recording of the Overture are that 
it is not excessively loud, and that the detail is good. I think 
the pace too fast ; the music has a certain leisureliness of gait, 
even in the fairy revels. It does not get sufficient time for 
its sweetness to exhale. There is a certain distant feeling 
in the performance, which is due, I take it, to the hall. As I 
have so often said, no performance of the Scherzo entirely 
catches the aeration of the music. This is no exception. It 
is a well disciplined, neatly articulated work, just a trifle 
pedestrian. Woodor Ronald could do it more finely. The end 
is much the best part of it—really in the spirit. 


PARLOPHONE. 

E.10822 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Opéra-Comique Orchestra, con- 

ducted by Cloéz: Marche Héroique (Saint-Saéns). 

E.10821 (12in., 4s. 6d.). State Opera House Orchestra, 

Berlin, conducted by Weissmann: Toy Symphony (three 
movements (Haydn). 

E.10823 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Karol Szreter, with Berlin State 

Opera Orchestra: Second Hungarian Rhapsody (Liszt). 

The French orchestra has a goodspirit forthe March, but it 
is inclined to play rather shrilly at times, and there is not a 
great deal of subtlety in its phrasing and balance. It reminds 
me of the French military bands in its general feeling and 
timbre. But there is plenty of brightness and spirit here, well 
brought out. 

The Toy Symphony is good fun, with its eager, earnest 
cuckoo, and the other feathered members, who almost outdo 
the humans in volume, and quite equal them in precision and 
reliability. The effect of the quick movement is rather like 
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being in the aviary, with a band playing outside. The slow 
movement has a piercing voice for one bird, and a quaint pipe 
for another. This sort of music is on the whole more amusing 
to play than to listen to, but the tunes, graceful and flowing, as 
always, have sufficient interest to keep one’s attention, with 
or without the “ effects.” 

Szreter has the nervous energy for the Liszt, and does not 
knock the music about. He is inclined, indeed, to be a trifle 


curt with it, but that keeps the sense of ancient dignity and 
power stirring within it. He holds a firm outline, and fills it 
in boldly. His piano records without blast, and in agreeable 
equality throughout the compass. This is some of the neatest 
Liszt I have heard for a long time. The orchestration is too 
showy to be interesting ; it always sounds shrill, do what the 
conductor will. Here it is well aentied. A capital cheap 
record of these gaudy goods. K. K 


National Gramophonic Society 
MOZART?’S Quintet in E flat for Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, Bassoon and Piano 
(N.G.S. Nos. 121-3, three 12-inch.) 


This work was written in 1784, when the composcr was 
twenty-eight years old, and seven years before his early death. 
While therefore it cannot be regarded as representative of 
Mozart’s latest phase, it is yet the work of a fully matured 
artist, one whose précocity had put him in full possession of 
his extraordinary musical faculties at an age when more normal 
writers are still struggling for a mastery of their technique. 
«Grove ’’ describes the quintet as ‘ particularly charming,” 
and tells us that Mozart wrote of it to his father as “‘ the best I 
have yet written.” 

For clarinet, bassoon and piano the writing is effective and 
characteristic. The oboe is taken up to an uncomfortably 
high level at times, and it is only our good fortune in securing 
Leon Goossens for the part that makes it sound so easy and 
natural. More surprising still is the horn part. Mozart wrote 
for the “‘ natural”’ horn (an instrument with no valves); yet 
he does not hesitate to demand from it such passages as this 
(from the slow movement) :— 


Horn in Ep 
(written notes) {$+} + 
uv 
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and in about the fortieth bar of the last movement he asks for 
the (written) F sharp below the treble stave, the same note 
as Beethoven requires in the Trio of the Scherzo from the 
seventh symphony. These sounds are theoretically possible, 
I suppose, with a liberal employment of ‘‘ hand ’”’ notes, but 
they must have been appallingly difficult. I am told that 
even Aubrey Brain, a magnificent horn-player equipped with 
the modern valve instrument, found this quintet a trying 
affair. No wonder! Apart from one or two characteristic 
effects, the writing for the horn strikes me as unsympathetic, 
and the player’s achievement in making it convincing as one 
of the finest things that even Mr. Brain has done. 

Analysis (with references to the Eulenburg miniature score, 
obtainable from the offices of THE GRAMOPHONE. Price ls.). 

First side. The quintet opens with a slow introduction, in 
which a feature is made of a repetition by one instrument after 
another of a series of dignified phrases. The Allegro moderato 
that follows is on the usual plan. The piano announces the 


first subject, which is echoed by the wind and followed by some . 


elaborate passage-work for the piano, which leads to the key of 
B flat. The characteristic melody of the second subject is, 
however, delayed for a while till ultimately it is heard on the 
piano (p. 8, bar 2). 








The wind reply with a slow shake in double thirds, the piano 
adds a further two bars, and then the whole four-bar idea is 
repeated with the wind and the piano exchanging parts and a 
different cadence. . Before this first section of the movement 
is ended we are introduced to yet other thoughts, slight but 
graceful. 


Second side. The development is short, lasting less than a 
minute, and except for its first two bars which are based on the 
cadence at the end of the first side, is concerned entirely with 
the first subject. Eventually this theme appears once more in 
the main key of E flat on the piano, and we proceed (with 
modifications of detail) as we did on the first side, save that 
now, of course, the second subject also is in E flat. At the end 
is a very characteristic (but difficult) rhythmic arpeggio for 
the horn. 

Third side. The slow movement is on similar lines. The 
opening melody is allotted to the oboe, but when it is repeated 
(and extended) the piano too has an important share. The 
modulation that follows is long and elaborate ; it leaves Mozart 
room for a brief dialogue in the key of F. between clarinet, 
piano and oboe, but the cadence comes too soon for me to 
dignify this by the name of second subject. The whole of 
what we have heard is now repeated. 

Fourth side. The development contains references to the 
first subject, but is mainly composed of new material. Another 
complicated modulation brings back the first subject in the 
original key on the piano, after which the material of the first 
side is heard once more. But now the modulating passage is 
even more elaborate (including the horn passage quoted above) 
and the second subject (I must call it something, after all !) is 
treated as a playful conversation between all the instruments. 

Fifth and Sixth sides. The transparent, light-hearted 
Finale requires no elaborate analysis. One theme only 
requires special mention, that which appears at the beginning, 
first on the piano then on the strings. The movement being a 
Rondo, this merry tune returns on three subsequent occasions : 
(1) rather more than half way through the fifth side ; (2) at the 
beginning of the sixth side (slightly varied); (3) towards the 
end of the sixth side. The intervals between these repetitions 
are filled with an assortment of gay ideas, always light, but 
never undistinguished. The passage entitled cadenza in 
tempo which precedes the last appearance of the principal 
melody is particularly interesting (min. score, top of p. 33). 
Here, in a Concerto, the soloist would be given a free hand ; 
but improvisation is ruled out when there are five soloists 
(hence the in tempo), and instead of the ordinary fire-works we 
have an episode in which Mozart gives free rein to his fancy, 
starting with a brief contrapuntal opening based on the first 
interval in the main tune and ending with a long and most 
effective trill for the oboe. 

I have already expressed my appreciation of the work of 
oboist and horn-player. It only remains to add that Fredérick 
Thurston (clarinettist) and Kathleen Long (pianist) give excel- 
lent accounts of themselves in their respective parts, and to 
pay a special tribute to J. Alexandra for his neat and discreet 
performance on the bassoon. He makes it sound the most 
friendly of instruments. For the clarity of the rendering and 
the amazingly good balance of the parts the performers must 
share the credit with the anonymous experts of the al 
room. 


P. Ee* 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


DUSOLINA GIANNINI (soprano).—Madre, Pietosa Vergine 
from La Forza del Destino (Verdi). In Italian, with 
chorus. Orch. ace. Conducted by John Barbirolli. 
H.M.V. D.B.1217, 12in., 8s. 6d. 

BENIAMINO GIGLI (tenor).—Dei miei bollenti spiriti from La 
Traviata (Verdi) and Tombe degl’ avi miei from Lucia di 
Lammermoor (Donizetti), In Italian. Orch. acc. 
H.M.V. D.B. 1222, 12in., 8s. 6d. 

MARYSE BEAUJON, F. BORDON and CHORUS.—Scéne de 
V’Eglise from Faust (Gounod). In French. Orch. ace. 
Columbia 9669, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

NAZARENO DE ANGELIS (bass).—Serenade from Faust 
(Gounod) and Eeco il mondo from Mefistofele (Boito). 
In Italian. Orch. ace. Columbia L.2247 12in., 6s. 6d. 

ARMANDO BORGIOLI (baritone).—Prologue from Pagliacci 
(Leoncavallo). In Italian. Orch. acc. Columbia 5248, 
10in., 3s. 

AURELIANO PERTILE (tenor).—Non t’amo pitt (Tosti) and 
Mattinata (Leoncavallo). In Italian. With members of 
La Scala Orchestra, Milan, conducted by Carlo Sabajno. 
H.M.V. D.B.1008, 10in., 6s. 6d. 

A. M. GUGLIELMETTI (soprano).—Sempre libera from La 
Traviata (Verdi) and Ah! non giunge from La Sonnambula 
(Bellini). In Italian. Orch. ace. Col. D.1646, 10in., 
4s. 6d. 

ARANGI-LOMBARDI, EBE STIGNANI, A. BARACCHI, G. 
NESSI, G. NENNI and CHORUS.—Voce di donna o 
d’angelo and E un anatema from La Gioconda (Ponchielli). 
In Italian. Orch. ace. Col. L.2277, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

MARGHERITA SALVI (soprano).—The Carnival of Venice 
(Anonymous) and Por un pajaro (F. Orejon). In Italian. 
Orch. acc. Parlophone E.10828, 12in., 4s. 6d 

META SEINEMEYER (soprano).—Liebestod from Tristan und 
Isolde (Wagner) and IVAR ANDRESEN (bass) Tatest du’s 
wirklich from Tristan und Isolde (Wagner). In German, 
with Berlin State Opera House Orchestra, conducted by 
Dr. Weissmann. Parlophone E.10829, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

AUGUSTO GARAVELLO (bass).—Basilio’s Aria, La Calunnia 
from The Barber of Seville (Rossini) and Son lo spirito 
from Mefistofele (Boito). In Italian. Orch. ace. Parlo- 
phone E.10830, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

CONCHITA SUPERVIA (soprano) and INES FERRARIS 
(soprano).—Presentation of the Rose from Der Rosen- 
kavalier (R. Strauss). Orch acc. Parlophone Odeon 
R.20078, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

Finale, Act III, from Der Rosenkavalier (R. Strauss). 
Orch. ace. Parlophone Odeon R.20079, 12in. 6s. 6d. 
CONCHITA SUPERVIA (soprano).—Voi che sapete and Non so 
pitt cosa son, cosa faccio from The Marriage of Figaro 
(Mozart). In Italian. Orch. acc. Parlophone Odeon 

R.20077, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

FERALDY (soprano).—Tu m/’as donné le plus doux 
réve (Delibes) and Blanche Dourga (Delibes). In French. 
Orch. ace. Columbia D.1649, 10in., 4s. 6d. 

BERLIN STATE OPERA.—Ich weiss auch nix... gar nix 
and Closing Scene, Act 3 from Der Rosenkavalier (R. 
Strauss). Actual performance at the Berlin State Opera, 
recorded in 1928. H.M.V. D.1629, 12in., 6s. 6d. 








Dusolina Giannini.—It is always a pleasure to hear 
@ new record by this singer—one of the few Italian sopranos 
now prominently before the public who knows how to use a 
beautiful voice in the right way. She is, moreover, developing 
into an interpretative artist of a high order, and I am sorry to 


observe that she will not be repeating her last year’s visit to 
Covent Garden, for I had no opportunity of hearing her then 
in propria persona. Meanwhile she consoles us with a really 
touching performance of the best solo in La Forza del Destino, 
an effort full of pleading pathos and tender expression. 
Seldom does one find nowadays such a pure, even scale and 
freedom from tremolo in a voice of this sweet and sympathetic 
timbre, wherein no suggestion of “‘ registers ’’ seems to obtrude 
itself and the head notes are as round as the lower ones. The 
orchestra is kept well in place by John Barbirolli, and the bit 
of chorus is there at the right moment. 

Beniamino Gigli.—Here is another excellent Italian artist— 
a tenor, however, of whom London knows nothing save through 
the medium of his gramophone work. His voice is beginning 
to take on a darker hue, and is all the better for it, as I think 
everyone will agree who cares for these familiar examples of 
Verdi and Donizetti sung as Caruso and Campanini used to 
sing them. This record affords ample justification for every 
word of adverse criticism that I write about certain tenors whom 
contemporary Italian audiences are content to applaud. 

Maryse Beaujon, F. Bordon and Chorus.—This complete 
record in French of the Church Scene from Faust is far and 
away the best that has been done, to my knowledge. The two 
protagonists have splendid voices; they are perfect both 
in declamation and diction, making every syllable as clear as 
daylight in summer. The chorus, too, is exceptionally good 
—fresh, powerful, and well balanced. As for the organ, 
of course we never hear anything like it outside a cathedral 
or a big hall; when it comes with that wonderful Gounodian 
coda, where poor Marguerite sinks down in a faint, the effect 
is almost overpowering. On the whole, the ensemble, in a 
musical sense, both for clarity and imposing grandeur, beats 
any experience attainable in an ordinary opera house. 

Nazareno de Angelis.—It was a capital idea to couple as a 
contrast Mephisto’s most characteristic numbers from the 
operas of Gounod and Boito. Only a basso with the experience 
and savoir faire of: a Chaliapine or a De Angelis would have the 
ability to drive home the contrast by extracting the maximum 
of dramatic realism from each. The round quality of the 
Italian’s voice remains exceedingly well preserved; the 
sardonic thrill of old likewise. 

Armando Borgioli.—I am ready, nay glad, to listen to the 
sempiternal Prologue as often as may be necessary, provided 
it be sung as artistically and with the same vocal finish as the 
(baritone) Borgioli delivers it in this record. 

Aureliano Pertile-—The only excuse for employing a steam 
hammer to crack a nut is the ‘‘ curiousness”’ of the thing. 
The droll idea of Pertile spreading his huge voice over ballads 
by Tosti and Leoncavallo can be best explained by two facts, 
viz., the surprising delicacy and charm with which lhe does it, 
and the vast extent of a popularity that will ensure a keen 
demand for the outcome. I wonder if this will be as large in 
England as, say, in Italy or America, where Pertile is an idol 
and by no means a lineal descendant of Nasmyth. 

A. M. Guglielmetti.—(By the way, can anyone inform me 
what these initials stand for? It seems hard lines that a 
surname too long for the ordinary record label should deprive 
a clever vocalist of her just nomenclature. Or can it be that 
she objects to being called Annamaria?) The pieces here 
recorded are the two caballetti, or quick concluding sections, 
from well-known airs—Ah/ fors’ é lui and Ah/ non credea. 
Justice is seldom done to either, so perhaps it was as well that 
a light soprano so faultless in her coloratura as A. M. G. should 
for once give us the tails without the heads. You see, it is not 
her names only that get decapitated ! 

Arangi- Lombardi, Ebe Stignani, and others.—It is really the 
two ladies who are supreme here. The men and the chorus 
only complete the brief ensemble, never heard out of the 
opera, which comes in towards the end of Voce di donna. 
That lovely contralto air is finely rendered in this instance by 
Ebe Stignani, who also shares honours with the soprano in 
the exciting quarrel scene from the second act of La Gioconda. 
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It is the moment when the guilty Laura, wife of the Venetian 
Duke Alvise, catches her fair rival waiting to keep a rendezvous 
with the man whom they both love. Ponchielli’s strong, 
picturesque music makes it one of the most striking incidents in 
the opera—indeed, very nearly the most striking in actual fact, 
so far as the two ladies are concerned. Both artists sing 
admirably in this record, particularly Ebe Stignani in Voce di 
donna. 

Margherita Salvi.—t have heard variations on the Carnival 
of Venice calling for more brilliant bravura than this version 
contains, but, for what they are, Sgra. Salvi finds in them an 
effective vehicle for the display of her art. She has a bird-like 
quality when she rises to alt, or even altissimo, and her 
technique is very sure, very finished. The Spanish song Por 
un pajaro charms by its melodic grace and piquant fanciful 
rhythm, whilst owing much to neat, animated execution of the 
singer. 

Meta Seinemeyer and Ivan Andrésen.—Here we have an 
unusual combination—a Tristan record with Isolde’s Liebestod 
on one side and King Marke’s equally famous reproach, T'atest 
du’s wirklich, on the reverse. The former is complete, but the 
latter stops after it has proceeded about half way, which is 
regrettable, because Ivar Andrésen sings it so beautifully that 
one would gladly hear the remaining half.. The better plan, 
in my opinion, would have been to devote two discs to the job, 
allowing King Marke to finish his speech on the other side and 
Isolde to present one of the glorious passages from her tirades 
injthe first act. Both the selections given here suffer from 
lack of balance between the voices and the orchestra, which 
is that of the Berlin State Opera House and ought, therefore, 
to be vouchsafed its proper prominence in the reproduction. 
I fancy the microphone was not well placed. Meta Seine- 
meyer does not know how to be over-loud, and she sings the 
Liebestod with exquisite smoothness and restraint, but there 
are moments when the orchestral background fades into 
faintness because the balance is wrong. In the,Marke excerpt 
the trouble is less noticeable, because the greater part of it 
consists of a kind of duet between the King and the bass 
clarinet (superbly played), and Andrésen, like the great artist 
that he is, employs his marvellous mezza voce with precisely 
the same degree of loudness that the obbligato player does his 
instrument. 

Augusto Garavello—tThe voice is resonant and well in tune, 
but not of notable beauty. The diction is excellent. The 
reading of La Calunnia suggests a rather careful study of 
Chaliapine’s. There is more of the artist’s own individuality 
and less of his Russian prototype’s in the Son lo spirito from 
Mefistofele. His tone sounds broader and rounder here, whilst 
fully preserving the necessary sardonic colour. I am glad it 
is not described as the Aria del Fischio. Such a poor whistle 
would not in the old days have served even to bring a four- 
wheeler off the rank. 

Conchita Supervia and Ines Ferraris.—Evidently great 
pains have been taken over these selections from Der Rosen- 
kavalier, for they are of undoubted merit. Consisting as they 
do chiefly of the scenes between Oktavian and Sophie, the two 
soprano voices are to the fore most of the time, together with 
that fascinating “silver rose” motif which Strauss tinkles so 
sweetly with his combination of harp, celeste, and violins high 
up on the E string. Each singer charms us in turn, and more 
especially the Oktavian, whose voice is of rare sweetness. The 
orchestra, though unnamed, is also thoroughly competent and 
the recording very good indeed. 

Conchita Supervia.—Seekers after the unconventional will 
find plenty of it and to spare in the singing of the Cherubin’s 
airs by this impulsive Spanish soprano. She overdoes the 
liveliness at the expense of what we are apt to recognize as the 
traditional “‘ points” and all the varieties of expression and 
Mozart purity of style. What is more, she misses most of 
meaning, while her Italian positively bristles with faults. I 
much prefer her Oktavian. 

Mlle. Feraldy.—These are respectively the airs for the 
Indian heroine from the first and third acts of Lakmé, and each 


has its distinct individual charm, a natural expression of feeling 
which differs entirely from that embodied in the Franco- 
Hindoo show-piece known as the Bell Song. This singer 
appears to be anideal Lakmé—vocally, at any rate. Her voice 
is clear and steady, her style musical and elegant, her diction 
quite faultless. The romance, Blanche Dourga, could not be 
more perfectly rendered, while the other air, short and sweet, 
is equally well done and affords an exquisite contrast. 

Berlin State Opera.—Some people regard the last few pages 
of Der Rosenkavalier as the culminating peak of its exotic 
beauty and intriguing originality of masterful orchestral treat- 
ment. The trio is assuredly a chef-d’@uvre of the first rank. 
For recording purposes, however, it demands more delicate 
handling from the singers than it receives here. For most of 
the time the voices are terribly ill-balanced, that of the Mar- 
schallin predominating entirely too much all through, while the 
Oktaviansounds coarse and tired, and, except on her high notes, 
the Sophie is submerged to the point of being inaudible. How 
much better the last-named could be heard is amply proved 
in the final duet (reverse side), which is a triumph not only for 
the lovers, but for the Berlin State Opera Orchestra. Oh, 
those silver wedding bells, how they haunt one! 


HERMAN KLE. 


STAINER’S ‘‘ CRUCIFIXION ” 


I can predict without hesitation a wide popularity for this 
latest addition to the Columbia Masterworks Series. It is 
an admirable recording of Stainer’s best-known church com- 
position, and I hope that its appearance just before Easter 
has been in time to satisfy the wide demand which it is sure to 
create. The records—twelve in number, on six discs, Nos. 
9675-9680—were made in the Central Hall, Westminster, 
where there is not only a vast space available, but an organ 
possessing exceptional breadth and power of tone. It may 
go without saying, therefore, that the familiar music attains 
in this reproduction an unusual grandeur of effect, the solo 
voices especially being extremely vibrant and penetrating, 
unless the softest available needle be used. 

Little did Sir John Stainer, most modest of musicians, dream 
of the world-wide favour that was in store for what he termed 
his ‘‘ Meditation in the Sacred Passion of the Redeemer.”’ 
His previous oratorios, notably his setting of The Daughter of 
Jairus, had met with acceptance, but it was The Crucifixion 
that made his name known as a church composer wherever 
Protestant worship is carried on in the English tongue. He was 
the organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral at Easter, 1887, when it 
was my privilege to be his guest at the St. Marylebone Parish 
Church for the first performance of this beautiful work. I 
was immensely interested, for oratorio singing in London 
churches was not the common occurrence then that it has 
since become, and, as it proved, this simple composition of 
Stainer’s was to do more than any other work of the kind to 
popularize the new experiment. He conducted it himself, in 
the presence of a crowded congregation, and told me after- 
wards how much the rendering had delighted him. I may say 
here that the hymns in which the whole assemblage joined on 
that occasion with remarkable spirit are necessarily omitted 
from the present recording. 

Just as it would be quite superfluous to describe the music 
here, so is there as little need for me to enter into a detailed 
account of the manner in which it has been recorded for the 
Columbia album. Enough that the solo parts are ably sung 
by Mr. Robert Easton (Jesus), Mr. Francis Russell (Narrator), 
Mr. Robert Carr, and Mr. Randal Jackson ; while the choruses 
are given with noteworthy refinement of tone and style and 
accuracy of intonation by the B.B.C. choir under the direction 
of Mr. Stanford Robinson. Another feature of importance and 
deserving of unqualified praise is the restrained and artistic 
organ playing of Mr. R. Tomblin. Altogether the reproduction 
seems bound to fulfil a practical purpose of universal utility. 
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John Goss (barytone). B.2942 (10in., 3s.). There are a 
good many plum-label ten-inchers as delightful as this, but 
not many of such importance. The music is slight, but it is 
of vast importance because it is of a type which whenever 
known has immense popularity. You will need to search 
long to find a tune of greater quiet beauty than the thoroughly 
English one of Blow’s The Self-banished. An arrangement, 
not remarkable but perfectly apt, by Foss is sung by Goss with 
perfect taste, and with long phrasing which I personally find 
specially satisfying ; and with long, smooth, sustained straight 
lines—a true legato—which is unquestionably right. Blow 
was the magnanimous organist of Westminster Abbey who 
resigned in favour of his pupil, Henry Purcell. On this disc 
we have also one of that pupil’s jolliest, robustest efforts— 
I'll sail upon the dog-star, a song which beats Handel’s best 
swagger. (Moffatt’s arrangement is less questionable than 
most of his.) Goss gets a good swing into it; possibly a big 
bass would be better. Even our greatest musical patriots 
generally say that English music subsided for two centuries, 
after Purcell’s death. Yet, to say nothing of the legion of 
delicious, sometimes almost sublime, tunes, of the ballad operas, 
we have here one of the jolliest, most self-confident, and un- 
mistakably English songs—and it is by a late contemporary 
of Handel, William Boyce. It is The Song of Momus to Mars. 
The words are not exactly great, but no matter. The accom- 
paniments to all three are played excellently by Kathleen 
Markwell. 


Peter Dawson (bass-barytone). B.2936 (10in., 3s.). Holli- 
day’s Hinton, Dinton and Mere I find mildly amusing once 
through. But though Dawson gets every ounce of spice out of 
it, and though the accompaniment is pointed, brilliantly so as 
played by Gerald Moore, I can’t imagine it wearing well. 
d’Hardelot’s The Curtain falls is of an opposite type, and very 
boring and commonplace. 

Walter Glynne (tenor). B.2723 (l0in., 3s.). Loéhr’s The 
Little Irtsh Girl makes one ask if Glynne is Irish? He 
certainly does it very well, but unfortunately not as well as 
Fraser Gange a month or two ago. If anyone can conceivably 
and conscientiously want Somerset’s Song of Sleep (with 
violin obbligato by Marjorie Hayward), that may turn the balance 
in Glynne’s favour. 

Walter Widdop (tenor) D.1620 (12in., 6s. 6d.). A high and 
satisfying efficiency is what one expects from an H.M.V. 
record of Widdop and an orchestra conducted by Barbirolli. 
It is fully there ; how much more is there I find very hard to 
say. It is a complete recording of Comfort ye and Every 
valley (both, of course, from Handel’s Messiah), and I don’t 
think I altogether like Widdop’s style of treatment (some of 
his freedom, for instance) ; all the same, Every valley does go 
with a fine swing. There still seems some straining in Widdop’s 
singing—apparently a fault in production—if so, it’s a pity 
for one who has already gone so far not to get it right. 

Essie Ackland (contralto). ©C.1631 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Essie 
Ackland is giving us most of the extremely few good contralto 
records at present. This time it is likely to be the best for a 
long time of O rest in the Lord (from Mendelssohn’s Elijah). 
The accompaniment is played by organ only, but it is well 
played, and Mendelssohn’s orchestra is little to miss in this 
instance, as generally in his oratorios. On the other side of 
the disc Miss Ackland achieves what is seldom heard, except 
from John Coates : she gives a fine interpretation of the poem 
which is not. really to be found in the music itself. The song 


is Landon Ronald’s O Lovely Night, and the organ accompani- 
ment is less apt here. I notice a very slight tremolo and 
shortness of phrasing (both in the singer, of course), which I 
don’t think are to be found in her Mendelssohn. 


“ Very Young ’’ Songs (A. A. Milne and H. Fraser-Simson). 
B. 2980 (10in., 3s.). Everyone will be delighted—or anyhow, 
ought to be, seeing how good the result is—to have a record by 
Christopher Robin himself, with the composer accompanying 
him. The songs chosen are Down by the Pond and The 
Engineer, and The Friend from Now we are Siz. There’s also 
the Recitation Us Two, from More “* Very Young” Songs. 
Master Christopher is exactly what we thought ; nothing better 
could be said (though perhaps he might get his words a bit 
clearer here and there). Even allowing for difference in age 
why can’t our solo choirboys be left just a bit more like this ? 


Derek Oldham (tenor). C.1649 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Anyone 
who’s looking for Tosti’s Goodbye and Crouch’s Kathleen 
Mavourneen need look no longer, for this should satisfy the most 
exacting. 


COLUMBIA. 


Bella Baillie (soprano) with orchestra. 9670 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 
After those two big dramatic sopranos, Florence Austral and 
Eva Turner, Bella Baillie is almost or quite the best soprano 
recording in this country. She is practically our only soprano 
with really serviceable technique, and is also one of, at the 
most, half-a-dozen possessed of some musicianship. I meant. 
to say, a month or two ago, that I wasn’t sure her Schubert 
record wasn’t the best English soprano record I’d ever heard. 
This one is a complete version of Handel’s Let the bright 
seraphim, and we are not’ likely to have a better for years. If 
one could wish for more, it is perhaps for just a little more 
colour and weight in the voice. The trumpet obbligato is 
played by Ernest Hall—very well indeed. The orchestra is 
very good. 

Robert Easton (bass). 5257 (10in., 3s.). I don’t know that 
old Sterndale Bennett had any great reputation for humour ; 
but his son, T.C., who has generally been content to dabble in 
very light work, can, when he finds humorous words that are 
really worth while, such as H. E. Wright’s If ever I meet the 
Sergeant, set them to extraordinarily apt and catchy music 
This is the ideal song for reunions. And Easton’s voice is 
capable of just that oiliness, depth, and beefiness which are 
perfect for it. Weatherby’s and Sanderson’s ‘ Shanty 
Ballad,”’ Time to go, I now like almost as much as some of its 
originals—which means a lot. 


Master Trevor Schofield (boy treble). 5258 (10in., 3s.). 
When we have boys singing Birdsongs at Eventide it really is 
time for someone to write to the papers. Harding’s Goodnight, 
said the cuckoo will perhaps do less definite evil, as it is merely 
commonplace. On the other hand, this is the first boy who has 
shown us the real top notes in which boys revel; also natural 
agility. 

Rex Palmer (barytone). 5278 (10in., 3s.). Rex Palmer 
has a large following who will need no praise of him—a following 
which, indeed, he deserves more than most singers. He is 
at his best in The Ballad-monger (from Easthope Martin’s 
Songs of the Fair) and Aitken’s Maire, my girl. 


Muriel Brunskill (contralto). 9687 (12in., 4s. 6d.) What 
it seems to me is so good about Muriel Brunskill, besides the 
quality of her voice, is that she has musicianship which is 
found in good instrumentalists but few singers, especially 
sopranos and contraltos. I am thinking, for instance, of the 
varying volume of tone which should really come naturally, 
and which seems to, to Miss Brunskill. (Most singers are per- 
petually loud, except for occasional meaningless pianissimos. ) 
On the rare occasions when she is allowed, Miss Brunskill 
generally gives us something worth while. This time it is 
Hamilton Harty, who, when he. gets the right words (and 
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doesn’t evolve the melody first and fit the words afterwards), 
can write a really imaginative song. Sea Wrack is justly fairly 
well known, and you needn’t hope for a better recording. 
Liszt’s There reigned a monarch in Thule (sung to Bernhoff’s 
English version) is well worth knowing—it is certainly among 
his better things. 


William MacEwan (tenor), with organ and violin. 5270 
(10in., 3s.) Is called in the Columbia catalogue (where, by 
the way, his name is spelt McEwan) the “ World’s Sweetest 
Gospel Singer.’’ I should certainly imagine from this record 
that he was the loudest, but I must also say he is much sweeter 
than many a more highly-trained (especially modern Italian) 
singer. His “sacred solos,” of the Gounod school, are 
Ackley’s Satisfied and Gabriel’s Sail on, and are sung with 
excellent heartiness and clarity. 


REGAL. 


Henry Millidge (tenor). G. 9269 (10in., 2s. 6d.). This record 
is unique, in one tremendously important respect, among all 
that I’ve reviewed during the past three-and-a-half years ; it 
is accompanied by string quartet. Anyone who doesn’t know 
how much that means, simply must hear this at once, even if it 
is not quite the ideal specimen. In spite of all that music 
has achieved, the human voice remains, and always will remain, 
the ideal medium for musical expression (potentially if too 
seldom actually!) The string quartet is the next most perfect ; 
the piano about the handiest, but the least perfect. I can’t 
go into all this now, but the main thing is to remember that the 
piano, however “ perfected,’’ remains really percussive—and 
to hear, then buy, this record, and ask for more string quartet 
accompaniments. The words of both songs are by Ben 
Jonson—the first being that lovely anonymous early- 
seventeenth-century setting of Have you seen but a white 
lillie grow ? in which Millidge is a shade too robust, and finds 
the last part lying too high (vindicating my remark that he’s a 
barytone), and to which someone has falsified the harmonies 
of the accompaniment (fortunately not grossly ruining it). 
The other is a version of Drink to me only,which is equally 
grateful for the strings. 


PARLOPHONE. 


Herbert Teale (tenor). R.307 (10in., 3s.). Sings as well as 
he did for the first of his Parlophone records, which I reviewed 
last month. The songs (W. H. Squire’s Like stars above and 
W. King’s Your dear heart) are not on the same level, though 
they are, perhaps, more worth hearing than the usual twaddle. 
The accompaniment again seems to be piano trio. 


BROADCAST. 


Ceredig Jones (bass-barytone). 5057 (10in., 2s.). I am 
not familiar with this singer’s voice, but feel sure that no one 
will detect any inferiority of recording here to the average 
full twelve-inch four-and-sixpenny song record. The songs 
are Clarke’s The Blind Ploughman and Sanderson’s Friend 
o’ mine. This bald statement will suffice for those who know 
them, and to those who don’t I’m certainly not going to say 
one word of recommendation. Whether Ceredig Jones could 
do better stuff remains to be seen. The accompaniment of 
Strings and Organ in the Stoll Picture Theatre will appeal to 
all who think to-day’s cinema organ is really any more a 
musical instrument than is a steam organ at a fair. 


Frederic Lake (tenor) with orchestra. 5058 (10in., 2s.). The 
recording of this is little if any worse than the foregoing. My 
mirth is always provoked by the appearance of Will yer stop 
yer tickling, Jock in the opening ‘“‘ symphony ”’ of Adams’s 
Nirvana, and I’m afraid Frederic Lake does little to allay it, 
and little more in.the same composer’s Thora. 

C. M. CRABTREE, 








CHORAL 


COLUMBIA. 


The Wiener Schubertbund (Male-voice Choir of Vienna) and 
the Vienna State Opera Orchestra, conducted by Viktor 
Keldorfer. 9611 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Schubert was not at his 
greatest in choral music. This record will perhaps be thought 
less remarkable, either for music or performance, in this country 
of choral singing than at home. It is not notable for clearness 
of the Choir. However, there is a certain rowdy (especially in 
this performance) jollity about Der Tanz. The interpretation 
of Die Nacht (unaccompanied) has too much of the Don Cossacks 
“stunt ’’ methods. ‘ 


H.M.V. 


The Westminster Central Hall Choir, conducted by Arthur 
Meale (with Arthur L. Harris at the organ). B.2950 (10in., 
3s.). This compares favourably with the average hymn record. 
The singing is, on the whole, good and vigorous, a little in the 
sentimental style, to which the “‘ arrangements ” contribute. 
When I survey the wondrous Cross, attributed to Miller, is sung 
to the familiar tune by Samuel Webbe the younger, with some 
undesirable harmony. Nearer, my God, to Thee is to Dykes’s 
tune. 


Dayton Westminster Choir (unaccompanied). B.2986 (10in., 
3s.). One side of this is almost a novelty—a wordless Celestial 
Voices (by Alcock, whom I take to be the English Salisbury 
Cathedral organist). It is in a romantic idiom very similar to 
Stanford’s. It hardly rises to the exceedingly high aim of its 
title, but it is at the very least worth hearing. On the other 
side is a weak setting of Jesus, Lover of my soul, by Marsh. The 
choir’s director, J. F. Williamson, has got very good work 
out of them, except that English ears will not like the 
pronunciation in the Marsh piece. 


PARLOPHONE. 
The Choir of St. William’s, Strasbourg, with orchestra and 


organ, Sanctus and Et incarnatus from Bach’s Mass in B minor 
E.10831 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 


Here at last is an adequate record of two of the great choruses 
of Bach’s B minor Mass, and I beg everyone who cares whether 
we have the masterworks of music or have to forego them 
to hear it, and if by any means possible to spend the sum, 
relatively nominal, of four shillings and sixpence on it. There 
are people, perhaps rather a lot of them, who are not content 
with scoffing, justifiably, at most singers, but hold that vocal 
music is always on a lower level than instrumental music. 
There is ample, crushing a priori argument against them, but 
it is obviously enough to remember that the greatest composers, 
almost without exception, have concentrated their whole 
powers in the production of supreme masterworks in which all 
forces, soloists, chorus and orchestra, combine. The making of 
records of such music is, of course, the most hazardous of all, 
and the companies can hardly be expected to undertake it 
unless they receive support at least equal to that for other big 
works. At least two or three English choirs could have made 
a record even better than this. The Ht incarnatus is a tiny 
bit deficient in grip control; and (but this is a very minor 
criticism) I could wish for a very slightly bigger bass in the 
Sanctus. But I should be eager to buy it myself. 
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REGAL. 

Fisk University Jubilee Singers, unaccompanied. G.9270 
(10in., 2s. 6d.). Of these, probably the most authentic. (if 
the expression is allowable), records of negro spirituals we have 
here the famous I got a robe (here called Shout all over God’s 
Heaven) and Keep a-inchin’ along. Both are, at any rate, 
extraordinarily good. 


BROADCAST TWELVE. 

The City Temple Choir, with organ. 5043-4 (2s. each). 
There’s no disputing the exceptional value for money of these 
two discs. This is not the place for me to criticise the musical 
or any other value of Stainer’s The Crucifixion, so I will only 
say: let no one condemn church music on the evidence of 
that work. Those who know and admire the work will be 
glad to find that these are as good a pair of discs as they are 
ever likely to get, at sucha lowprice, of the following choruses : 
Fling wide the gates, Cross of Jesus and Holy Jesus, by Thy 
Passion on 5043, and on 5044 The Appeal of the Crucified, I 
adore Thee and All for Jesus (all, of course, from The 
Crucifixion). J. Martin Fearn is all he should be at the organ, 
and the conductor, Vincent Thomas, has gained a performance 
full of vigour. 

The Cenydd Glee Singers (unemployed Welsh miners, 
unaccompanied, in English). 361 (8in., ls. 3d.). There are 
two very special recommendations of this record. The first 
is that it is a fine bargain, being the best record I know of 
Men of Harlech and All through the night. This recommenda- 
tion justifies the second, which is that, as you see, the singers 
are unemployed Welsh miners, and a royalty on each record is 
being paid to the Lord Mayor’s Fund. 


ZONOPHONE. 

The Church Choir, with organ. 5282 (10in., 2s. 6d.). This 
Choir is as satisfactory as ever, in its way, in the hymn God be 
with you till we meet again (sung to the familiar tune by Tomer). 
In Palmer's Peace, be still, asort of “‘ sacredsong,”’ it is less good, 
if one has to take the piece seriously. Words, in particular, are 
quite indistinct. C. M. CRABTREE. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIETY 


Lecture 58 is by Sir George Macdonald, the authority on coins 
and Roman remains—the first part of his discourse on The 
Romans in Britain (D.40112, 3). In his pleasant Scots tones 
Sir George shows us how once the two sides of the channel were 
peopled by folk of the same blood, and reminds us of the 
glimpses that Caesar gives us in the books we have toiled 
through at school. But Caesar was a ‘“‘ knocker”; we were 
not so wild as he pretended. It is nice to be told that we 
had some manual skill and artistic taste even in those days. 
The years we should like to know more about are those ninety 
which passed between Caesar’s withdrawal and the coming of 
Claudius. We ought to be grateful to Caesar. The next 
lecture is a continuation of Professor Ifor Evans’s Twentieth 
Century Poetry (40114, 5). Here he takes the charming 
subject of Modern Poetry and the Animal World, giving us 
plenty of tastes from Chesterton ( Qwoodle), Wordsworth (with 
his fallacy about the birds living in peace), Hardy, James 
Stephens (Fifteen Acres), and several others. The thought 
remains : we love to read about the animals, to compare their 
lives with ours, and remember our kinship with them; when 
shall we learn to treat them fairly, and to put away debasing 
cruelty ? 

From the treatment of animals by man we turn to that of 
one nation by another, in The Social and Humanitarian Work 
of the League of Nations (D.40116, 7), by Dame Rachel Crowdy, 
who was Principal Commandant of V.A.D.’s in the war, and 
is chief of the department of social questions in the secretariat 


of the League. No previous lecture about the League touches 
the average man’s interests more deeply or obviously. In 
brisk (slightly too brisk), business-like tones, Dame Crowdy 
expounds the most extraordinaryfacts. Howmany of us knew 
that two years after the war ended, 400,000 poor souls, from 
twenty-seven nations, were prisoners in Siberia? The aboli- 
tion of slavery in some sixteen countries is a task worth 
tackling, surely. The three biggest things we hear about are 
the suppression of the traffic in opium and in women and 
children, and the promotion of child welfare. What a world, 
in which these miseries and degradations abound! I should 
like to take by the neck every laisser-faire semi-citizen and 
make him listen to this talk until he had learnt it—and learnt 
to stop his witless twaddle about ‘‘ the world getting better all 
right, if you leave things alone to work themselves out.” 


W. R. ANDERSON. 








BAND RECORDS 


The most ambitious of this month’s new issues is the brace 
of records containing a suite from Messager’s three-act Ballet 
The Two Pigeons, played by the Garde Républicaine Band of 
France (Col. 9647-8). Messager has a gift of graceful melody 
amounting almost to genius, as all who have heard, say, 
** Véronique ”’ or “‘ The Little Michus ”’ can testify, and this 
suite is quite in his best style. Melodious, delicate and highly 
polished, this music is as typically French as is the treatment 
it receives at the hands of this very fine band. The breath- 
pressure control of some of the instrumentalists is little short 
of marvellous, and the size of the band together with its 
composition, which includes a large family of saxophones, 
results in a tone that is very solid and firm throughout without 
losing any finesse or delicacy. The recording is splendid. 

Creatore’s Band has been quiescent for some months, and 
their new H.M.V. record (C.1643) is therefore doubly welcome. 
This band is just as suited to its music this month as are 
the band and music in the last-mentioned Columbia records. 
La Forza del Destino is typical of the Italian type of opera, 
highly spiced and somewhat gaudily coloured, andthe Overture 
arranges exceptionally well for military band. The playing 
and recording are as good as we have come to expect from this 
band and Company. By the way, I personally am very glad 
that the Overture has been chosen, and not a “ Selection,” 
and I hope that this example will be followed in future records. 
Operatic selections in military band form are excellent, but 
many of the lesser-known overtures from these same operas 
are sadly neglected. ; 

A regular spate of Broadcast “‘ Twelves”’ had descended 
on me this month, all of which are very good value for money. 
The Life Guards Band have recorded Finlandia (5049) and a 
selection from The Merry Widow (5056). Like Rachmaninov 
and his Prelude in C sharp minor, Sibelius must be wishing by 
now that he had never written Finlandia. This and Valse 
Triste seem to be played almost to the entire exclusion of much 
finer music from the same composer’s pen. The performance 
in this case is adequate, but not exciting. The Merry Widow 
Selection is very jolly, and, I confess it without a blush, much 
more to my taste in this medium of expression. 
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Not quite so good as the last-mentioned record is one of a 
Merrie England Selection played by the Welsh Guards Band 
(5050). This is not to say that it is bad, far from it, but the 
intonation of this band is not always as near perfect as it might 
be, as I have pointed out on previous occasions. A more 
frequent and careful use of a tuning fork would be a wise 
precaution to adopt. The only small Broadcast record is also 
made by the Welsh Guards Band and contains Toc H March, 
a good average march, and Bucalossi’s popular Hunting 
Scene (358). 

The latest record by the Parlophone Company’s Massed 
Military Bands is very fine, Light Cavalry Overture (E.6132) is 
obviously as well suited to a military band as to an orchestra, 
and the playing is impeccable. I like particularly the broad 
spacious treatment of the opening. This is easily the best 
military band version of this popular overture yet available, 
or likely to be available for a long time. 

By a curious coincidence both the Regal and Zonophone 
Companies have chosen to issue records of Pryor’s The Whistler 
and his Dog this month. In both cases the playing and 
recording are quite good, but the Silver Stars Band use a much 
better arrangement than do the Black Diamonds Band. Any- 
body who wants a record of this jolly trifle, however, had much 
better pay sixpence more and get the composer’s own version 
issued by the H.M.V. Company about two years ago. The 
reverse of the Regal record (G.9255) is occupied by The 
Whistling Farmer Boy in which the “effects’’ are so over- 
done that before I was half-way through the record my boot toe 
was itching to get at the dog. The Zonophone record (5274) is 
backed by a good performance of In a Clock-makers’ Shop. 

A new record-making company to me is the Sterno who issue 
Victoria and Varsity marches played by the Royal Military 
Band (107). This is a 10-inch record sold at eighteenpence, 
and judging from this sample quite able to hold its own with 
competitors of the same class. The playing is fair, the 
recording is quite good though rather “‘ thin ”’, and the surface 
is reasonably quiet. 

Imperial No. 2027 contains a “ facsimile ” of the Trooping of 
the Colours ceremony carried out by the Irish Guards Band. 
The playing and recording of the band are quite good, though 
the surface of my copy is tiresomely noisy. A curious feature 
of this record is the very distinct echo which follows the voice 
giving the orders. This is a genuine echo I think, and not a 
freak of recording. 

Another record in my pile is by the Homochord Military 
Band, who play Marche Héroique by Saint-Saéns and Berlioz’s 
Marche Hongroise (Homochord D.1297). This is a very good 
band and they come through the last ordeal very creditably 
indeed, for the Berlioz march is terribly difficult in its military 
band form. Excellent features are the recording of the basses 
and tympani. 

Just as Ifinish, another parcel of records arrives containing a 
record I have wanted for a long time. In my short history of 
the Garde Républicaine Band, published in June 1927, I 
commented on the absence from the large list of records made 
by this band of one containing Marche Indienne, which was 
composed by M. Sellenick, the first conductor of this famous 
band as we now know it. This curious omission has now been 
remedied by the Columbia Company by the issue of record 
No, 5274, and a very fine record it is. Another Columbia record 
contains Regimental March Medley (9686) played by the 
Grenadier Guards Band. This is a concert hall recording and 
is made by a rather larger band than is usually employed. 
Both these factors are a decided improvement and I commend 
this record to all who want to have the Regimental Marches of 
the Brigade of Guards both in slow and quick time. 

A welcome brass band recording is that of Luigini’s Ballet 
Egyptien played by the St. Hilda Colliery Band (Regal 
G.9281-2). Such light material may seem a curious choice 
for a brass band, but the playing is a model of delicacy and 
the effect very fine both from a musical and mere technical 
point of view. ee W. A. CG, 
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DANCE NOTES 
By T. M. 


(All titles are fox-trots, unless otherwise stated.) 


Brunswick, Columbia, His Master’s Voice and Parlophone, 
10in., 3s. 


FT shall make no apologies for placing Ted Lewis and his 
Band’s record first this month. I am well aware that his 
critics consider him to be hopelessly old-fashioned, but, to me, 
he has a style of his own, which I always find a refreshing 
change. Just listen to the exquisite pathos in She’s funny 
that way (Col. 5268)! 

Jean Goldkette’s Orchestra is another that I am particularly 
fond of—perhaps on account of many pleasant evenings at 
the Casa Loma, Toronto, a year or two ago—and I have no 
hesitation in recommending Don’t be like that with Nat Shilkret 
and his Orchestra on the reverse side in Sweet Dreams (H.M.V. 
B.5600). Ambrose and his Orchestra give a fine exposition of 
the points in his recent article in two fox-trots, The whole world 
knows I love you and That's her now (H.M.V. B.5598), whilst 
both Waring’s Pennsylvanians and The Troubadours give good 
accounts of themselves in How about me ? and a waltz, When 
love comes stealing, on H.M.V. B.5599. 

I like particularly a disc by Arnold Johnson and his Orchestra, 
who play that extremely good number I’m on the crest of a 
wave and What d’ya say? (Brunswick 3909) and it was good 
to see Red Nicholls and his Five Pennies in this Company’s list 
again. They render Original Dixieland One-step and Imagina- 
tion as only they can. Parlophone is responsible for another 
good “hot” record, with Frankie Trumbauer’s Orchestra in 
Sentimental. baby and Bix Beiderbeck’s Band in Louisiana 
(Parlo. R.298). All these three discs are good on both sides. 

Van Phillips and his Band are really excellent in I’m sorry 
Sally and How about me ? (Col. 5265) and I hope we shall go on 
getting records from this combination. I was rather dis- 
appointed in Jack Hylton’s issues. H.M.V. B.5608, with J 
ain’t never been kissed and I wish I had a talking picture of you 
is perhaps the better of the two, but Bogey Wail, on B.5609, is 
cleverly orchestrated. Another disappointment was Ben 
Pollack and his Park Central Orchestra in two rather silly 
numbers, She’s one sweet show girl and Buy, buy for baby 
(H.M.V. B.5596). 

I am glad to have a record at last of Grown-up baby by 
Debroy Somers’ Band. This was a regular feature of the 
Savoy broadcasts by Elizalde’s band until they were dis- 
continued. Quite a fair Misery Farm is on the reverse side 
(Col. 5269). Another good tune is Nobody’s fault but your own 
and we have it excellently played by Arthur Rosebery’s 
Kit Cat Band on Parlo. R.302. Ben Bernie and his Hotel 
Roosevelt Orchestra do some good hot playing in Cannon Ball 
Rag (Bruns. 3864) and, if only it had been issued two months 
ago, one would have recommended The Clevelanders in Dusky 
Stevedore and King Solomon’s Miners in Sonny Boy on the same 
Company’s 3904. 

Two numbers, My Man and I'd rather be blue, from the new 
talking picture “‘ My Man,” are given pleasant interpretations 
by Nat Shilkret’s Orchestra (H.M.V. B.5609) and Paul Whiteman 
is Paul Whiteman in two of his older successes By the waters 
of Minnetonka and a waltz Wonderful one (H.M.V. B.5533)- 
Ray Starita and his Ambassador’s Club Band play a very 


nice slow fox-trot Avalon Town, and are amusing in Kiddié 
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Kapers (Col. 5267) and Al Starita’s Piccadilly Players give a 
good aecount of themselves in Rhythm King. Another disc 
that must come in for special comment is Col. 5286 with 
Charlie Kunz and his Chez Henri Club Orchestra in a fox-trot 
When Eliza rolls her eyes and a waltz Grieving. This record 
Was made under the supervision of Santos Casani and so we 
can be certain of its correctness. Jack Payne’s B.B.C. Dance 
Orchestra is as welcome in the Columbia bulletins as in its 
regular broadcasts. Hear their J’m a one man girl and On the 
Amazon from “ Mr. Cinders” on 5288 and I’m crazy over you 
on 5287. 

I was not very much impressed by the two waltzes of 
Jacques Jacobs’ Ensemble, L’ Estudiantina and Espana on a 
12in. Columbia 9685 (4s. 6d.). They seemed rather tedious. 
If they had not been so splendidly played by George Olsen 
last month, I would advise Pickin’ Cotton and I’m on the 
crest of a wave by Joe Venuti and his Concert Orchestra on Parlo. 
R.309 and I think you will enjoy Sam Lanin’s Famous Players 
and Singers (this sounds more like a film company than a 
dance band) in Sweethearts on Parade and that nice waltz 
Someday, somewhere, on R.296. 


Homochord, Parlophone (E series), Regal, Zonophone, 10in., 
2s. 6d., and Edison Bell Winner, 10in., 2s. 


Hal Swain’s Café Royal Band make an effective use of the 
cinema organ in their records and particularly so in I’m on the 
crest of a wave on Regal G.9279. What d’ya say is on the 
reverse side of this disc. Their other record this month is also 
worth hearing, containing, as it does, such popular numbers 
as I’m crazy over you and Then came the dawn (G.9278). Misery 
Farm is so much in demand just now, that a good word must 
be said for Eugene Brockman’s Orchestra’s version on Homo- 
chord D.1315, though I preferred this band in If I had you 
and I kiss your hand, Madame on D.1306. This Company 
possess a good orchestra in Kemble Howard’s Band and I think 
you willlike their Glad rag doll and Shout Hallelujah on D.1294, 
whilst another good disc by them contains Old man sunshine 
and In my bouquet of memories (D.1296). 

Zonophone dance records are amazingly good value. The 
Rhythmic Eight give an excellent performance of Kiddie 
Kapers on 5288 and I also liked their My Southern Home 
on 5287. This latter disc has a workmanlike rendering of the 
waltz, For old time’s sake. I personally do not care for too 
much of the Hawaiian guitar, but if you do, you will probably 
enjoy Walter Kolomoku’s Honoluluans in that well-known 
waltz Three o’clock in the morning on a 12in. record A.357 (4s.). 
The Arcadians Dance Band give the right sort’ of interpretation 
to Sentimental Baby and Happy days and lonely nights (5289). 

Among the Winner records, there is a novelty in a 
Roumanian band playing Ramona and a tango, Una Lacrima 
(Marcu and his Orchestra on 4884). There is alsosome good old- 
fashioned hot playing by The Melodians in Bogey Man Stomp 
and Hold everything Stomp on 4814. Among the more popular 
numbers, I pick out the Hollywood Dance Orchestra in Old 
Man Sunshine and My blackbirds are bluebirds now on 4881, 
and The Plaza Band in I’m wondering who on 4810. 

The Parlophone Novelty Orchestra are quite good in Jumping 
Jack, but Doin’ the Racoon needs a band like George Olsen’s 
to put it across (Parlo. E.6138). Lastly, don’t miss Geoffrey 
Gelder and his Kettner’s Five in J kiss your hand, Madame on 
Regal G.9277. 


Imperial and Sterno, 10in., 1s. 6d. Broadcast and Radio, 
8in., 1s. 3d. 

I have not had any Sterno records in my ever-growing pile 
before, but I must say they appear to be excellent value for 
money. The recording is clear and the two orchestras employed 
are both capable of giving good interpretations. I liked 
particularly Lester Conn’s Band in Dusky Stevedore and I can’t 
give you anything but love, baby on 101 and the same band in 
Tokio on 102, whilst Bert Maddison’s Orchestra do some good 
playing in Virginia and that delightful waltz Mistakes. 


Imperial certainly deserve credit for giving Jay Whidden’s 
Band to the public at eighteenpence a disc. Their best 
number this month is Lowisiana on 2024, although I’m crazy 
over you is well played on 2025. Lou Gold’s Orchestra do well 
in I must be dreaming and What a wonderful wedding that will 
be (2021) and Sam Lanin, naturally, is worth hearing in Me 
and the man in the moon on 2023. 

The “‘ little ” records go on turning out some first-rate stuff. 
Particularly worthy of praise are a group of waltzes by the 
Scala Salon Orchestra on Radio Nos. 916, 917, 921 and 922, 
921 with Dream. River and Beloved should certainly not be 
missed. Two Roumanian orchestras, Motoi and his Orchestra, 
and Marcu and his Orchestra do a couple of pleasant tangos 
on 934, but these are better to listen to than to dance to, 
Among the fox-trots, Harry Hudson’s Melody Men acquit 
themselves well in I’m crazy over you on 930. 

Those who like medleys are well-catered for by the Broadcast 
records. Bidgood’s Symphonic Band do two of Debroy 
Somers’ recent arrangements, A hunting medley and A com- 
munity medley (5054, large size, 2s.), whilst they also do two 
waltz medleys on 5053. The Original Havana Band is very good 
in Nobody’s fault but your own on 352, whilst on 350 they play 
Spread a little happiness and One man girl, both from ‘ Mr. 
Cinders.” 

Too LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION. 


At the last moment, I received two most excellent H.M.V. 
records by Jack Hylton’s Band. They are Up in the clouds and 
Thinking of you, both out of “‘The Five o’clock Girl” (B.5612), 
and Wonderful you and But I do say so (B.5611), good tunes 
from that dull show ‘“ Merry Merry.” The orchestration and 
playing are both first rate. But what has taken my breath 
away are the new Duophone dance records. They sell at 
ls. 6d., and are worth double. With two exceptions, the 
fairly large pile I have received are all played by the smaller 
American dance bands. Anyone who has ever danced in 
America will know that, for dancing, you cannot beat the small 
night club and “ roadside inn” bands. I have always hoped 
to get records of some of these bands and here they are. I 
have not the space here to review them in detail, but let me 
pick out at random The Park Inn Good Timers in Come on, 
baby (D.4029), The Home Towners in Mississippi Mud (D.4020), 
The Parkway Inn Orchestra in Anything you say (D.4023), 
The Victorian Syncopaters in The Prune Song (D.4026) and 
The Cross Roads Inn Orchestra in Louisiana (D.4030). I only 
hope the Duophone people will continue as they have begun 
and give us more of these excellent little bands. 

A batch of Dominions (10in., 1s. 3d.) contains some good 
things, particularly a good version of Debroy Somers’ Hunting 
and Community Medleys (A.89) played by Jay Wilbur and his 
Augmented Orchestra. The Deauville Dance Orchestra are 
good in My Southern Home (A.81) and I liked Me and the man 
in the Moon as played by Bob Haring and his Orchestra onA.82. 


T. M. 





MRS. NEIL FERGUSSON 





(CERTIFICATED) 
The Studio: 9, HERTFORD ST., MAYFAIR, W.1. 
Teleph : Gr or 3119. 


Mrs. Fergusson gives Absolutely Private Lessons in all 
the Latest Ballroom Dances, daily from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
(later by appointment). Saturdays 10-1. 
Children’s Classes from 5 years. These classes are kept 
small to ensure individual attention. 

Teachers’ Lessons in any Ballroom Dance. Pupils 
carefully trained for teaching. 

CORRECT STYLE. ON PARLE FRANCAIS. HELPFUL METHOD. 
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TANGO RECORDS 
By J. W. G. 


A Manchester reader writes : ‘‘ In common with many other 
readers who do not live in London, I find it difficult to get tango 
records . . . with the result that I have a collection of horrors.” 
Our correspondent goes on to suggest that it would be helpful 
to such people if a few notes on the subject could be published 
in THE GRAMOPHONE, and with that object I have tried to 
make a detailed survey of recorded tango music. 

As in every other form of dance music, one has got to go 
right to the source to find out what is the correct style of 
playing—there are always many different styles, but only one 
is correct—and what is the genuine rhythm. The tango 
rhythm is a throbbing four-beats, not at all like the Spanish 
Habafiera ; and the chief difficulty with many bands is that 
they will try to play a kind of compromising rhythm between 
the tango and the habaiiera. The effect of this compromise is 
that one gets (if it is well played) a pretty enough tune, but 
lacking in the curious impelling force which is the very Spirit 
of the Tango. 

There are quite a number of excellent records showing this 
style of playing, good examples being: H.M.V. B.5439. 
Flor del Plata and Una Lagrima; H.M.V. (French) K.5119. 
Yasmina and Amarantina (Paso doble); H.M.V. (French) 
K.5143. Florecita and Olvido; all played by José Lucchesi’s 
Tango Band. The orchestration here is authentic, but not 
distinguished. More correct, however, and one of the most 
effective tango records I have got, is Decime and Canuelas 
(French Col. D.6236), played by the Tano Genaro Orchestra, 
which made such a good pre-electric record of El Estandarte. 

Of all the tango bands that I have heard in England, by far 
the most successful was Varaldi’s Tango Band from the Savoy 
Hotel. Their style was good and they managed to imbue their 
records with quite a considerable amount of spirit, but the 
orchestration was a little bit too thin. The following records 
by this band are well worth hearing: H.M.V. B.2136. El 
Panuelito and Hasta la vuelta; B.2177. Mi Querer and 
Langosta. 

But after all is said and done, none of these bands quite “‘ hit 
the mark,” and tango enthusiasts are very fortunate in having 
@ fairly large list at their disposal of the genuine thing. The 
Argentine Tipica Orchestra which is notable for the exquisite 
*‘ swell” in its playing—one can picture the players swaying 
from side to side in time with the music, oblivious to any- 
thing else but the music and the dancers gliding darkly about 
the floor. They have only made one record in England : 
H.M.V. B.5357. Old Maid and Duck; but I rather fancy that 
this is the same band as the Orchestra Tipica Victor which 
is excellent in: H.M.V. (Italian) R.4787. Pebeta Linda and 
Camisita Verde; the latter being played by Orchestra Tipica 
José Bohr. Another excellent band recording for The Gramo- 
phone Co. Ltd., is that of Julio de Caro, who appears to know 
all there is to know about the rhythmic ground-work of Tangos. 
I have two numbers at hand by him: H.M.V. (Italian) R.4773. 
Don Goyo and Recuerdo (Valzer); H.M.V. (English) B.5441. 
Chiquilina and Orgullosa. The last-named being played by 
yet another band—the Mexican Tango Band. Orgullosa is a 
good tune, somewhat sad in character as are nearly all 
Argentine tangos, the tunes being songs of the love and jealousy 
of the gauchos. 

I have purposely ‘‘kept the good wine till the end.” The 
highest honours for tangos must go to the Parlophone Company 
and The Orquesta Tipica of Francisco Canaro. 

His tango music stands alone. His phrasing, tempi, rhythm 
and colour of instrumentation are perfection. He has made 
many records, and I should not like to single one out from the 
others. I merely append a list of his recording achievements : 
Parlo. R.3452. Augustiaand Milonga con Variacion ; R.3453. 
Rio-de-Ora and Canaro @ Paris; R.3491. Anabalero and 
Rozengos; R.210. Queja Indiana and Caido del Ciélo; 
R.209. Araca, Corazén and Barrio Reo; R.221. Paris 
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played by José Moriche and his Mexican Orchestra, backed bya 
duet version of Ramona sung in Spanish. 

Finally, our Manchester reader asked me whether I could 
trace any records played in the Habafiera style. As a matter 
of fact, I have just received a very good example of this to-day 
called Michaéla, played by Marcu and his Band (Radio 907). 
This is not a tango as a tango should be played, but it is an 
extremely pleasant tune, played in an extremely pleasant way. 
Another tune in this style is Here’s to thee and me from The 
T'sarevitch, by Franz Lehar, played with exquisite taste by 
Marek Weber and his Orchestra (H.M.V. B.2545). 

I should like to add a word of thanks to the manager of the 
Keith Prowse Salon in Bond Street for his help and patience 
during my researches. 


MISCELLANEOUS VOCAL RECORDS 


Brunswick, Columbia, His 
Master’s Voice, Parlo- 
phone, 10in., 3s., Zono- 
phone (G.O. Series), 
10in., 3s. 6d. 





ste The issue of many of 

ee Sir Harry Lauder’s favour- 

Yee ite songs continues in the 

=<" Zonophone Celebrity list, 

\ and this month we are 

\ treated to Tobermory and 

} It's just like being at 

) Hame on G.O.85, with 

The Kilty Lads and It’s 

nicer to be in bed on G.O.86. 

Needless to say, the re- 
cording is faultless. 

Other old favourites 

are, of course, Layton and 

Johnstone, who can al- 

ways impart an amazing 

freshness and vigour into. 


| 
\ 


y 


Lh 


They have no less than five records in my 
pile this month and, whilst all are worthy of praise, I pick out 
Glad rag doll and Shout Hallelujah on Columbia 5280 and Old 
man sunshine and I’m sorry, Sally, on 5262 asthe best of a good 


au.w J 
Nj 
‘ 


anything they do. 


bunch. I was also glad to see another disc by The Revellers, 
who sing two charming numbers, Evenin’ and Comin’ Home, 
in their own inimitable style (H.M.V. B.2972). Harry Rich- 
man, of Muddy water fame, reappears in the Brunswick list in 
I’m on the crest of a wave, which is probably the best tune of the 
moment. He is always good and in this number has the benefit 
of an extremely good accompaniment. The reverse side, a 
duet with Francis Williams, What d’ya say ? has its points too 
(Bruns. 3910). 

Talking films are having their influence on the song world, 
and I can prophesy a great success for Fanny Brice’s disc of 
her two songs in the new film ‘‘ My Man,” My man and I'd 
rather be blue (H.M.V. B.2975). On a different note is Essie 
Ackland’s The Rosary and A perfect day (B.2964), which are 
both a blending of a fine contralto voice with grand organ, 
and I think that many will enjoy Lilian Davies’ pretty voice 
in Someday, somewhere, on B.2973. Music from ‘‘ Véronique ” 
has had quite a vogue lately, and I enjoyed Winnie Melville 
and Derek Oldham in two excerpts from this operetta The 
swing song and T'rot here and there. 

With a few exceptions, I do not care for Gracie Fields’ 
records and my opinion was not changed by Reviens and 
Take a look at mine (H.M.V. B.2965), and I preferred Jack 
Smith in I’m crazy over you and Sally of my dreams (H.M.V. 
B.2962) to a rather stupid song, I faw down and go boom on 
B.2968. 
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What good discs are the Parlophone Seger Ellis records with 
the Tampa Blue Five! This month we have Blue Shadows (a 
very charming tune which is completely spoilt by bad singing 
in “‘ Merry Merry *’) on R.295 and Dream House on R.294, 
and I hope the same company will continue to issue Ord 
Hamilton in such numbers as Old man sunshine and My honey 
and me (R.293) even if his appeal is only a West End one. 


Brunswick made a great error in being so late with 
Dick Robertson’s record of All by yourself in the moonlight 
(3908) because it is the best version I have heard and would 
have been splendid at Christmas time. I confess to liking 
good American importations just as much as I dislike them 
when they are bad, and therefore I must criticise both Brunswick 
3899, with Grace Johnson in Take your to-morrow and Belle 
Baker in That's how I feel about you, and Parlo. R.299 with 
Zaidee Jackson in Tain’t so, honey. Florence Oldham sings a 
rather original Don’t be like that, which gives one the illusion 
of listening more to a variety broadcast from 2LO than to a 
gramophone record (Col. 5260) and, on the whole, I prefer 
Gwen Farrar and Billy Mayerl in He loves and she loves (Col. 
5281) to the Trix Sisters in Shout Hallelujah on Col. 5236. 


Some very late arrivals from the Gramophone Company 
include a splendid Johnny Marvin record, Sweethearts on Parade 
and Where the shy little violets grow? (B.2983), and another 
George Metaxa, on which he sings My Beloved and O Sole Mio 
(B.2976). There is also a rather unpleasant Helen Kane disc 
(B.2977). And now a word of explanation. Last month a 
copy of a record by Suzette Tarri was sent me in error, as it is 
not to be issued until the middle of April, so that is why it 
could not be obtained at your dealers. It is rather amusing, 
so make a note of it. Lastly, an amazing record by no less than 
John McCormack of Sonny Boy and Jeannine (H.M.V, 
D.A.1027, 10in., 4s. 6d.). I think this is rather a mistake, 
but probably not from the financial point of view. 


Homochord, Regal, Zonophone, 10in., 2s. 6d., Edison Bell 
Winner, 10in., 2s. 

Zonophone continue their good work of issuing excerpts 
from the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, and this month we 
get Vocal Gems, Parts 3 and 4 from “ TIolanthe,” as well 
sung as ever by the Zonophone Light Opera Company. 

There is some charming singing by Barrington Hooper on 
Zono. 5277, and all who remember Douglas Byng as a police- 
woman in Hyde Park in Cochran’s revue in “ This Year of 
Grace *’ at the London Pavilion will want to hear his extremely 
funny duets with Lance Lister, The Cabaret Boys and Things we 
want to know (5286). I think this is the funniest disc since 
Leslie Henson’s *‘ Funny Face” record. Clarkson Rose is 
responsible for two good music-hall songs, Austin Seven and 
What did the Village Blacksmith say? (5285) and Maurice 
Elwin sings Forever and Glad rag doll most efficiently (5284). 
Maurice and Sydney are heard in Since you said you love me 
and Who wouldn't be jealous of you ? (5278) 

Among the Homochords, I liked the singing of Julian Lester 
and, if you have not already got one, you might like his version 
of There's a rainbow round my shoulder (D.1301). He is also 
good in I’m sorry, Sally, and Nobody's fault but your own (D.1312). 
Fred Gibson did not appeal to me very much in Do take care 
of me and What did the village blacksmith say ? (D.1314), but, 
for those who like ballads, I advise Eric Chandler in Molly 
Bawn and Danny Boy. 


It is nice to have another Lily Morris record, and I thoroughly 
enjoyed Tiddley Hi on Regal G.9272, but I preferred Jimmie 
Rodgers’ yodeling record (Zono. 5283) to Roy Evans (Regal 
G.9271.) Fred Douglas sgems to have completely forsaken 
comedy songs;.which is%.pity. This month we have Old man 
sunshine and Oh what a night to love (Regal G.9275). 


I have never cared much,for Billy Elliott, but I will make an 
exception with his Chloe (Winner 4889), although I think Chloe 


. 


is very nearly fool-proof. We keep on getting “‘ Good News 
records and Lamnotsorry. It was the one of the best musical 
comedies for years. I liked Harry Jacobson’s quiet version 
of The best things in life are free and he sings I can’t give you 
anything but love on the reverse side (4883). Stanley Kirkby 
is heard in Glad rag doll and Girl of my dreams (4888). 


Imperial, Sterno, 10in., 1s. 6d. Broadcast, Radio, 8in., 1s. 3d. 
Two Imperial stalwarts, Irving Kaufmann and Pat O’Dell, 


both have good numbers this month. The former scores a big 
success with his Happy days and lonely nights and Girl of my 
dreams on 2034, whilst O’Dell is good in Jf I had you (2030) 
though the reverse side, Eddie Cole in I’m crazy over you, only 
goes to prove that because a man is coloured, it does not mean 
that he can sing jazz. 

The Sterno’s are new in my pile, and I found them well 
worth the eighteenpence asked for them. George Foster 
sings the popular songs of the day very clearly and without 
any unnecessary frills, which is a good sign. So many singers 
on the cheaper records are inclined to overdo it. I can’t give 
you anything but love and Virginia form a good double on 110, 
and the songs on 111 and 112 are also well done. 

As far as the little records are concerned, there are two good 
large Broadcasts (2s. each) with Gems from ‘‘ The Mikado ” 
by unnamed performers and a Popular Irish Vocal Medley on 
362, again by unnamed performers. Billy Whitlock’s Happy 
Bell Ringer is a mixture of bells and voice (360) and Jack 
Morrison struggles with poor material in Dada, Dada, on 356. 
From the Radio’s, I select Walter Miller in I’m sorry, Sally, 
and King for a day (938) as being a good one-and-threepence 
worth. 

Too Late For CLASSIFICATION. 


In my *‘ Dance Notes,” I have something further to say on 
the subject of the new Duophone records, which sell at Is. 6d. 
for a 10in. disc. Let me say here that the high standard 
reached by their dance records is fully maintained by those 
that I have in this pile. Melville Gideon makes a welcome 
return in Just like a melody out of the sky and My inspiration 
is you on D.538 and it is something to obtain a disc by an 
artist of his standing for ls. 6d. Stanley Holloway of ‘“ Co- 
Optimist ’’ fame is certain of success with his two songs Pass 
Everyman and Onaway! Awake, Beloved (D.531), whilst 
I must withdraw part of my comment above on Zaidee Jackson 
owing to her really excellent performance of four negro 
spirituals, which include Water Boy on D.535 and Scandalise 
my name on D.534. 

Finally, a word of very strong praise for a Dominion (10in., 
Is. 3d.). I have every confidence in recommending Elsie 
Carlisle in Is there anything wrong in that? (A.83). It is a 
splendid effort ! I played it over three times, which is something 
when you have to hear nearly two hundred double-sided 
records in a few days. 

2. 





FOR SALE. 


MATRICES by leading U.S.A. Records 
Company, containing latest and biggest 
American successes. Monthly deliveries. 
Exclusive Licence for Great Britain available: 





For terms write— 


ORPHEUS, Box 629 c/o JUDD’S, 47, GRESHAM ST., 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Among the orchestral records there is nothing sensational to 
report. The Victor Olof Sextet, late of H.M.V., appear on 
Parlophone (R.305, 306, 3s. each) with Down in the Forest, 
Au bord de la mer, Chant sans paroles and the Bach-Gounod 
Ave Maria ; very nicely done, but why notrecord that excellent 
series of one-minute versions of all the restaurant favourites 
that they sometimes broadcast ? Ten of them on a 12-inch 
record would make a fine start for anyone with a new gramo- 
phone. The Aeolian Players on Homochord D.1310 and 1311 
(2s. 6d. each) offer Gounod’s Berceuse, Beethoven’s Minuet in G, 
Godard’s Berceuse de Jocelyn and Titl’s Serenade; the last 
perhaps needed re-recording. But the others! And the 
De Groot Trio in Coleman’s poor arrangement of the London- 
derry Air and Saint-Saéns’s Le Cygne (H.M.V. B.2943, 3s.) and 
the Edith Lorand Orchestra in Bocchérini’s Minuet and the 
Toreador and Andalouse of Rubinstein—with a tambourine 
hissing like an angry creature in the horn of my gramophone— 
on Parlo. E.10826 (12in., 4s. 6d.). All of these are well played 
and recorded. 

The Dajos Bela Orchestra plays four waltzes with great zip 
and assurance— Moonlight 
on the Alster (Fetras, good), 
the favourite Artist’s Life 
(Strauss), the Treasure Waltz 
from the ‘‘Gipsy Baron ”’ 
(Strauss) and The Girl in 
the Train waltz (Fall), 
on Parlo. E.10824/5 (12in., 
4s. 6d. each); but I seem to 
miss sometimes the silky 
tone that used to dis- 
tinguish Dajos Bela’s violin 
from others. This is more 
to be found in Albert Sandler 
and his Orchestra in Erwin’s 
I kiss your hand, Madame, 
and Schertzinger’s Chalita 
(Col. 5263, 3s.). The J. H. 
Squire Celeste Octet break 
new ground with two trifles 
by Gerard, Land of Dreams 
and Gossamer Wings (Col. 
5254, 3s.), and anew record- 
ing of At the Dance and 
In a country lane from the 
Summer Days Suite of Eric 
Coates by Frank Westfield’s 
Orchestra (Parlo. E. 6123, 
2s. 6d.) is attractive. 

The two first movements of Mozart’s Eine kleine Nachtmusik 
on & half-crown record, Regal G.9280, make rather sensational 
fare; but I don’t think my chamber music colleague would 
approve of Sear’s arrangement of them, apparently for a string 
quartet and piano, and the hope is that many innocents will 
thus be led to chamber music by the Venetian Players. Perhaps 
the most satisfying disc so far is by the Bournemouth Municipal 
Orchestra under Sir Dan Godfrey playing Jarnefelt’s Praeludium 
and the Valse Triste of Sibelius (Regal G.9266, 2s. 6d.) pre- 
cisely the pair that were so well done by Jarnefelt himself for 
Parlophone the other day. 

The Opéra-Comique Orchestra deals faithfully with the 
Mignon Polonaise (Thomas) and the Prelude to Werther 
(Massenet) on Parlo. R.304 (3s.), and Thomas’s Raymond 
Overture can be had from William Tookey’s Orchestra on 
Homochord D.1309 (2s. 6d.), while the Edison Bell Symphony 
Orchestra makes a brave attempt to give us an adequate La 
Tosca Selection on Radio 932 (8in., 1s. 3d.) and only just fails. 
Even so, this should be a best seller. 

_ Norman O'Neill conducts the New Light Symphony Orchestra 
in the Incidental Music to “* Mary Rose ” with the island voices 





WILL HAY. 





and all, pleasant music which loses most of its bouquet without 
the play (H.M.V. C.1648, 12in., 4s. 6d.); the Plaza Theatre 
Orchestra deals robustly with a Belle of New. York Selection 
(Regal G.1063, 12in., 4s.), music that has hardened rather than 
mellowed with age: and The Geisha, of much the same date, 
has aged rather weakly if one may goby the playing of Frank 
Westfield and his Orchestra (Parlo. E.6126, 2s. 6d.). Howmuch 
more genuinely lively are the records of plays of to-day, Lucky 
Girl Selection, Geoffrey Gelder and his Kettner’s Five (Regal 
G.9276, 2s. 6d.), Virginia (Zono. 5275, 2s. 6d.) and Funny 
Face (5276), romped through by the London Orchestra. 

Debroy Somers Band makes a rousing Mister Cinders 
Selection (Col. 9690, 12in., 4s. 6d.) and Jack Hylton and his 
Orchestra follow up their previous efforts of the same sort with 
arrangements of All by yourself in the moonlight and a revival 
of You made me love you (H.M.V. C.1651, 12in., 4s. 6d.). Two 
good cheap selections are well played, of La Tosca by George 
Haeck and of Chu Chin Chow by Jay Whidden with their 
respective orchestras (Dominion A.90, ls. 3d. and Imp. 2029, 
Is. 6d.). Three of the Henry VIII. Dances (German) are 
neatly turned by the New Symphony Orchestra under Sargent 
(H.M.V. B.2981, 3s.) and Marek Weber and his Orchestra 
bring two new tunes, You 
shall be King of my heart 
and Entry of the Spring 
Flowers — slightly prema- 
ture !—(H.M.V. B.2982, 3s.); 
they are not distinguished. 

Hawaiian methods of play- 
ing and singing are well 
shown by Kalama’s 
Hawaiian Quartet in Hapa 
Haole Hula (Parlo. E.6136, 
2s. 6d.), with great gusto ; 
more sophisticated and 
quieter are the Royal 
Hawaiians on Brunswick 
3903 (3s.), while the Royal 
Hawaiian Band, avoiding 
the distinctive scoop of the 
guitar, does Aloha Oe and 
Nalet O Hawaii with the 
prolonged fervour of a Sal- 
vation Army Band awaiting 
the arrival and departure 
of visitors to Honolulu. 
Many will prefer, as I do, 
two simple tunes played by 
Leroy’s Marimba Band 
(Sterno 108, Is. 6d.), Dreams 
and Four Little Blackbirds, 
but my pressing of the record has some faults. For soupiness 
and scoopiness that will make your dog howl, try Sam-Ku-West 
on a steel guitar in The Rosary and Old Black Joe (Zono. 5281, 
2s. 6d.) or a vibraphone soloist in Handel’s Largo and Schu- 
mann’s Dreaming (Parlo. E.6135, 2s. 6d.). Both are incredible, 
Better are Galla-Rini’s cheerful accordeon solos (with voices) 
on Brunswick 3902 (3s.) and far better is a Len Fillis record of 
muted banjo in Blue bird, sing me a song and of Spanish guitar 
in A matter of notes, with Syd Bright as usual at the piano 
(Col. 5282, 3s.). What virtuosity ! 

Mendelssohn’s Capriccio and Bees’ Wedding, piano solos 
by Sandor Renée, are a bargain on Radio 935 (8in., 1s. 3d.) 
and it’s a great pity that they aren’t a shade better; but one 
mustn’t grumble. Lee Sims has a great reputation in U.S.A. 
for his treatment on the piano of such things as Sonny Boy 
and I can’t give you anything but love (Bruns. 3907, 3s.) ; but, as 
it happens, the better tune is done by Carroll Gibbons “ with 
orchestra,” and coupled with an unusually cool version of 
Crazy Rhythm (H.M.V. B.2971, 3s.), so my vote goes to the 
English recording. 

Tony Lowry and Donald North play piano duets of There’s a 
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rainbow and Crazy Rhythm (Dominion A.88, 1s. 3d.) ; but much 
better playing and recording is My one and only and Funny 
Face by Patricia Rossborough, a notable addition to the pianist 
group (Duophone D.530, 1s. 6d.); and Jack Strachey in his 
own Cosmopolis, Suite de Ballet, three sides, and Spanish 
Dance is rather a bargain on Duophone D.536-7 (1s. 6d. each). 

Marjorie Hayward deserves a paragraph to herself for her 
violin solos, with Gerald Moore accompanying, of Fibich’s 
Poem and the Meditation from Massenet’s “Thais ’’ (H.M.V. 
B.2938, 3s.). This is the nap of the month for me. 

Out of a baker’s dozen of cinema organ records I select 
without hesitation Terance Casey on the Tivoli organ in his 
variations on Annie Laurie and Keys of Heaven (Col. 9668, 
12in., 4s. 6d.), a most amusing and musicianly performance ; 
the same player in two of Eric Coates’ songs (Col. 5256, 3s.) ; 
and Milton Charles in several records, but especially with the 
support of Ukulele Ike and a violinist in Can you blame me ? 
and How about me ? (Col. 5252, 3s.). Sonny Boy is on nearly 
every make, and the process of elimination is beyond me. 
Paul Mania (Parlo. R.301), C. D. Smart (Radio 929), Herbert 
Griffiths (Broadcast 359), Reginald Bawtree (Homochord 
D.1288), Leo le Sieur (Imp. 2026), Edward O’Henry (H.M.V. 
B.2969) and Jesse Crawford (H.M.V. B.2949) all pass the not 
exacting test. 

Constance Collier and Ronald Squire were successful in their 


début with two of their cynical scenes from ‘‘ Our Betters ” 
(H.M.V. C.1640, 12in., 4s. 6d.), and Billy Bennett a real flop in 
two of his own brain-waves (Col. 9671, 12in., 4s. 6d.). Equally 
unnecessary is an importation called A run with the Darktown 
Hunt by Scott and Whaley (H.M.V. B.2966, 3s.). The bouquets 
are awarded to Parts 11 and 12 of the Two Black Crows in 
which Moran and Mack descend to Hades (Col. 5259, 3s.) ; 
Mabel Constanduros and Michael Hogan in a little gem of 
Buggins humour (Broadcast 357, 8in., 1s. 3d.) ; and Will Hay 
and his Scholars in his comedy sketch The Fourth Form at 
St. Michael’s (Col. 9689, 12in., 4s. 6d.)._ Even those who are not 
familiar with the stage and wireless performances of Will Hay 
will find this an uncommonly good comic record. 

To these may be added two unclassified records, one of Karl 
Reich’s Canaries in song (H.M.V. B.2947) which clearly 
everyone must either want or not want (there is little room for 
indecision) ; the other of Easter at St. Margaret's, Westminster, 
with Stanley Roper in charge of organ, choir and bells (H.M.V. 
B.2970, 3s.), which is admirably done and just the thing for 
special occasions and special presents. Jesus Christ is risen 
to-day and Ye watchers and ye holy ones are sung by the choir. 

All the above records are 10 inch unless otherwise stated. 
I always take price into consideration when judging the surface 


noise and quality of recording. 
PEPPERING. 


Wm Rm 


BOOK REVIEW 


BACH’S BRANDENBURG CONCERTOS. By 
J. A. Fuller-Maitland. ‘‘The Musical Pilgrim” 
Series. (Oxford University Press, ls. 6d.) 


Mr. Fuller-Maitland has taken charge of the Bach instru- 
mental works, in this companionable pocket series. The six 
Brandenburgs are announced to be recorded by Brunswick, 
so I suppose we shall all have to dock that Whitsun week-end, 
and spend our savings on these instead ; for all good Bachites 
(which now means 90 per cent. of the people who have any 
musical background and upbringing at all) will want to own 
the complete set. The book is very short, and that is my chief 
complaint. There is a lot in these concertos, and I wish the 
author had drawn attention to some of the specially fine, bold 
strokes, such as that on page 17 of the fifth (Donajowski score), 
where there is a glorious grind for an instant : glorious because 
éverybody (every part) is going somewhere, and knows his 
jobtoaT, and, in the doing, shows forth so finely the irresistible 
strength of the working together of wise men for good. (There 
is much to be learnt by Labour and Capital from J.S.B.) This 
booklet has some musical illustrations, and will be liked best 
by those who have a little idea of the form in which Bach 
worked so freely. The last chapter helps very well in getting 
that idea. Two pages is too little, though, to give to one 
of these meaty works. That is all thesecond gets, and the last 
has only a few lines more. One can’t expect a big book for 
eighteenpence, and these manuals are all excellent value ; but 
[ wish the author could have spread himself a little more (and 
a little more chattily) on these exhilarating giant-strides of the 
grand old man. ms 





If you have any difficulty in getting 
THE GRAMOPHONE, write to the Manager, 
58, Frith Street, London, W.1. 
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REPAIRER USES 
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ANOTHER PERFECT PJANOFORTE RECORD 
KAROL SZRETER (Piano) 


WITH THE 
BERLIN STATE OPERA ORCHESTRA 


Second Hungarian Rhapsody 
E 10823. 12-in. double-sided Record, 4/6 


A: great achievement by 
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SOME RECORD AND NEEDLE WEAR 
EXPERIMENTS—III. 
By OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


Semipermanent Needles of Standard Form. 


N continuation of our former work, we have tested several 
Joes of this type to note their wear on repeated use. 

We did not go any further with the T'rumpeter needle, since 
re-examination of the samples we had used only once showed 
that shouldering had begun. This was not previously noticed 
because, when projecting their front profiles with a conical 
beam of light having its axis horizontal, we placed the needles 
vertically ; but the shouldering is plainly visible as soon as the 
needles are sloped at their playing angles. Thus, Trumpeter 
needles behave in similar fashion to the English Petmecky, and 
we are of opinion that both these needles should be made with 
longer drawn-out points. 

Our results with other needles of this type are set out in the 
following table; for comparison, a “‘once-only”’ type of needle, 
the H.M. V. soft tone, was also tested ; by ‘‘ number of records ” 
is meant the number of sides of a 12-inch record that were 
played before reproduction of the music began to deteriorate. 





| 
| 


| Number of 
Records. 


Make of 


Needle. Remarks. 





| Not badly shouldered 
even after 14 records 
were played. 

Shoulder formed after 
8 records, but rather 
worn off again after 
10 records. 

No visible shouldering, 
but tone beginning to 
grow coarse, 

‘ Shoulder visible after 
playing 3 records. 


Duragold ... ae 12 


Arrow ane ae 8 


Chromic... oe 5 


Chromic Electric 








H.M.V. soft tone ... 12 ‘No shoulder _ visible 

| after playing 14 
| records, but tone be- 
came woolly after the 
12th. 








The Arrow is representative of a type of semipermanent 
needle that can be rotated through half a complete turn (i.e., 
through 180°) between each two successive playings, the shape 
of its spear-point making this operation an easy one, This 
rotation is usually recommended. For our purpose, rotation 
after each playing was not essential, and we turned the needle 
after the first, the fourth, the sixth, the eighth and the tenth 
time. The front and side profiles of the needle, magnified as 
in former cases, are shown in the accompanying drawing, which 
also shows our results with Duragold and H.M.V. soft tone 
needles. 

The foregoing results speak for themselves. Although it is 
plain that, with three of the four semipermanent needles 
examined, the needles may be used a moderate number of 
times without detriment to musical tone, it is equally clear that 
the best of them is in this respect no better than the particular 
% once-only ” needle that we happened to choose for com- 
parison. ; 


Semipermanent Needles and the Length 
of Chisel Edge. 


Let us glance for a moment at a problem in geometry. A 
record is rotating in the usual manner beneath a gramophone 
needle; the needle is held tightly, on the slope, in a sound-box 
attached to a conventional swinging tone-arm. What, in 
general, is the motion of the needle relative to the track, 
assuming no wear on the needle and record groove ? 


The motion may be easily described. As the needle follows 
the sinuous groove it continually rises and falls, even though 
both turntable and record be perfectly horizontal. It falls as 
it rounds the corners and it rises most where its path crosses 
the mean path of the track, i.e., the imaginary smooth spiral 
that would have been formed had not the sound waves produced 
thousands of sinuosities along its course. The closer the 
sinuosities are packed, the more rapidly does the needle move 
up and down and the greater is the magnitude of this motion. 
Further, its magnitude increases as the “‘ needle angle ”’ decreases 
and vice versa; the up and down movement is a minimum 
when the needle is vertical. It would require considerable 
space and recourse to diagrams in order to demonstrate these 
facts. Readers of a geometrical turn of mind can deduce them 
by noting that: (i) the needle-point in general does not reach 
to the bottom of the groove, so that there is only point or line 
contact between needle and track ; (ii) the horizontal section 
of the needle point where contact occurs is either oval in shape, 
like a section along an egg, or elliptical (with a tungstyle) ; 
(iii) the oval grows less elongated as the steepness of the needle 
increases ; and (iv) the long axis of the oval always points 
approximately along the mean spiral path of the track and 
cannot turn round to follow the meanderings of the groove. 

It follows immediately that if the pressure of the needle-point 
on the record is too small the needle will be inclined to ‘‘ jump 
the track,”’ while if the pressure is too great the point will have 
a marked tendency to ‘‘ dig in”; also that to eliminate this 
up and down motion as far as possible necessitates a. needle 
angle as great as is practicable; and lastly, that for ease of 
tracking and avoidance of undue wear, all tone-arm joints 
must work with perfect smoothness and freedom. 

Let us now consider how needle wear affects the results. 
Clearly, wear tends to fit the needle to the track and in 
particular to fit it best wherever the direction of the groove is 
‘straight ahead,” i.e., parallel to the mean spiral path. 
Hence, point and line contacts give place to surface contacts 
between needle and groove, and this, given enough pressure on 
the needle to prevent it from jumping the track, must not only 
augment the rise and fall of the needle, but also still further 
increase its tendency to dig into the walls of the groove. As the 
chisel edge on the needle grows longer, this tendency becomes 
more pronounced. Therefore, each time a semipermanent 
needle is used, its potentialities as a record wearer are increased. 

We are thus led to this conclusion ; it is inadvisable to use 
semipermanent needles of standard form more than two or 
three times if record wear is to be minimised, even though the 
needles may be used considerably more without developing 
shoulders. 

This conclusion need not apply to needles of the Arrow type 
provided they are rotated through 180° after each playing ; for 
in such cases even after a-fair number of playings the chisel 
edge in contact with the groove is shorter than it was after the’ 
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first playing. Nor does it invalidate the repeated use of a good 
fine-point needle like the Sympathetic Chromic, the point of 
which reaches almost to the bottom of the track and the 
chisel edge of which is short, while observation of the needle 
grip enables the needle to be rotated as readily as a spear- 
point needle. With the Tungstyle, however, it would seem 
desirable to limit the number of playings to, say, fifteen or 
twenty ; for after two dozen times its chisel edge has assumed 
considerable proportions. 





CLIFTOPHONE ARROW 


Vv 


\ 


“in 


COLUMBIA DURAGOLD 


H.M.V, SOFT TONE 


Cc 


A Criticism of our First Needle Article 
and a Reply. 


The gramophone reviewer of aSouth African contemporary has 
made a very painstaking examination of many types of 
gramophone needles. Asa result of this, he has written to us 
challenging our article in the December, 1928, issue of this 
journal. In brief, he maintains that we did not examine our 
boxes of needles in a sufficiently accurate manner to discover 
the proper proportions of bad needles, and that in consequence 
we were far too lenient ; hence suchstatements as this regarding 
a box of needles, “ all] points but one were good,” are ridiculous 
and can only give readers a false idea of the degree of safety 
with which they can buy and use needles. 
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In_the course of two years, this reader examined 20,000 
needles. At first he kept no record of the results ; but he has 
sent us the results for over 11,000 of them, He classifies needles 
as: (i) good ; (ii) mediocre ; and (iii) bad. From the practical 
point of view (i) and (ii) may be added together, since they 
may all be used without danger. (i) Good. This class includes 
perfect points and those needles with a slight rounded bluntness 
to the points, but free from even tiny facets. (ii) Mediocre. 
These have points rather blunter than those in class (i) and 
may show tiny facets under a lens, but not to the naked eye. 
(iii) Bad, These have: (a) facets visible to the naked eye, or 
(6) “‘ crochet-hook ”’ points, i.e., once bent over ; or (c) “ boat- 
hook ”’ points, i.e., split points bent two ways; or (d) very 
blunt points ; or (e) no points at all. 


The method by which our critic examines needle points is as 
follows. The points are first inspected with the naked eye, 
using a good artificial light three feet in front of and two and 
a half feet above the observer’s hand. Diffused daylight is 
useless. The points are examined from above, 7.e., the needles 
are held almost vertical and rotated in the fingers while the 
observer looks down on them ; then they aresimilarly examined 
while held slightly tilted from the vertical, This procedure, 
which is excellent for detecting facets, weeds out the worst 
points. The needles that pass this test are then re-examined 
in similar fashion, but with the aid of a watchmaker’s glass. 
Bad points that have escaped naked-eye scrutiny are thus 
detected and eliminated; as a rule they are bent or split 
points, which can easily be missed by naked-eye inspection 
and by,teuch. Two friends working in conjunction can sort 
a box of 200 needles in 30 to 45 minutes. 

As regards the utility of this procedure, he ceclares: 
“* Recently, copies of a very excellent record had to be returned 
to the makers by their South African agents because customers 
complained that they tore up in three or four playings, owing 
to too heavy cutting. I have one of these records in my 
collection. It has been played at least 50 times and is in 
perfect condition. Needles used, H.M.V., half-tone, old type.” 

Now for the results. The numbers in brackets denote the 
numbers of needles examined :— 


Date or Tests 1926-1927. 




















Percentages of : 
Make of Needle. 

Good. | Mediocre. | Bad 
H.M.V. Loud (600) ee one 25 30 45 
H.M.V. Medium, old type (2,000) | 25 35 40 
H.M.V. Soft, old type (400) owe | 45 10 45 
Songster Loud (600) as ve 25 20 55 
Songster Medium (2,000) ... a 40 20 40 
Songster Soft (400) sos sve 35 10 55 
Columbia Superbe (600) ... oe 20 20 60 
Columbia Brilliant (2,000) am 20 20 60 
Columbia Ideale (1,000) ... ane 10 10 80 
Edison-Bell Chromic (500) ol ae 15 35 
Columbia Duragold (400) ... oie 53 10 37 
Petmecky Gold ... me + ee 50 5 45 
Edison-Bell Sympathetic (200 points)| 70 15 15 
H.M.V. Tungstyle (50)... ey 80 12 8 
Columbia de Luxe (400) ... oe 24 16 60 
Cliftophone Duplex (200) ... o | 35 15 50 

| 
J 





To these 1926-1927 results our critic adds one more make of 
needle for 1928, viz., the Herold Zukunst with 41 per cent. 
good and 18 per cent. mediocre; he also remarks that the 
modern H.M.V. medium and soft tone needles are better than 
those of the old type. Lastly, he makes a statement that is 
very important for our purpose, viz., that the bad needles of 
types 6b, c, d, e, previously mentioned, used to amount to 12 
per cent., but by 1928 they had almost vanished. 
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At first sight there seems to be an enormous difference be- 
tween his results and our own; but this is more apparent 
than real. Grouping the mediocre with the good, we find that, 
on the average, the results we have cited come to this ; good, 
54 per cent. ; bad, 46 per cent. Assuming that elimination of 
the bad types b, c, d, e is the only advance in needle making 
achieved since these results were obtained, the revised per- 
centages become: good, 61 per cent. ; bad, 39 per cent. Also, 
practically the only reason for condemning the 39 per cent. is 
the presence of small facets visible to the naked eye. 

Now we never pretended to have made any elaborate 
examination of our needles either with the naked eye or undera 
lens, and we certainly made no protracted tests to discover 
the best experimental technique for such a task. This is not 
to say that we scorn the method which he employed; on 
the contrary, we think highly of it. But we happened to 
choose a different method of attacking the problem. We 
elected : (i) to eliminate the obvious ‘‘ duds ”’ and freaks, if 
any, by a fairly rough examination ; and (ii) to select at random 
a limited number of the remaining needles for critical exam- 
ination. Thus, with regard to (i), we did not concern ourselves 
with the presence or absence of tiny facets ; to us the general 
smoothness of the contour of the point was the main con- 
sideration, and fair uniformity of shape throughout each box. 
In fact, for our first rough inspection, we regarded the average 
commercial needle as good, and thus adopted a much lower 
standard than our critic. From the results of our procedure 
(ii), however, it is possible to make some sort of comparison 
between our critic’s results and our own. In our December, 
1928, article we showed the contours of 50 pointed needles ; in 
19 cases,or 38 per cent., they present irregularities, i.e., they 
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are neither smooth nor symmetrical points, and it seems not 
unreasonable to assume that in our critic’s classification 
most of them would have appeared under the heading of bad. 
In any case, we find it difficult to believe that our readers 
regarded them as good. Thus, judging by the results of our 
projection experiments, we do not seem to have found a much 
greater proportion of good points, in our critic’s sense of the 
term, than he did himself. As regards one or two makes for 
which he found very low percentages of good points, it is our 
definite opinion that very considerable improvements have been 
made during the last year or two and that we, in England, have 
been more fortunately placed than our correspondent, in South 
Africa, for testing this matter. 

Since the results that have been communicated to us have 
evidently been obtained by a painstaking and conscientious 
worker, it will perhaps be of value to cite his conclusions 
regarding the uses of certain needles. The Sympathetic, he 
says, may be used safely four times per point, but not more, 
and he does not recommend it for electric recordings ; this latter 
conclusion, however, he does not regard as final. The Tung- 
style he admires for its fine tone and high percentage of good 
points, but does not advocate it because one never knows when 
it will buckle. No other semipermanent needle in his list is 
recommended for use more than twice per point ; the Petmecky 
is advised for old recordings, especially Polydors, but not for 
Columbias ; it should not be used with electric recordings. 
The modern H.M.V. medium and soft tone needles are con- 
sidered definitely superior to the older ones, a view that most 
gramophiles will probably endorse ; and, lastly, he comments 
on the general excellence of the Songster needle, especially 
the medium brand. 


TRACKING ERRORS AND PICK-UP CARRIERS 
By OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


recording apparatus is so arranged that the cutting stylus 

slowly travels in a straight radial line relative to the wax 
blank. This relative motion is secured sometimes by moving 
the recorder straight across the blank and sometimes by moving 
the blank under the recorder. In either case the engraved 
vibrations follow a spiral line of constant pitch, and the 
sinuosities due to the recording of the sound have this spiral 
as a mean line. 

From first principles it would appear desirable that the 
reproducing stylus should traverse the record radially in a 
similar way, and in the past many attempts have been made to 
achieve this radial tracking. Though the list is not exhaustive, 
the following patents may be mentioned as indicative of the 
methods that have been adopted in the past. 

Lumiére French Patent, 422638 of 24/1/1910; W. L. 
Armstrong and A. K. Bindloss, Patent 116,163 of 9/6/1917 ; 
J. C. English, Patent 6050 of 1905, 27608 of 1906; W. N. 
Dennison, Patent 24371 of 20/10/1910; Gramophone Company 
and Reddies, Patent 26158 of 10/11/1910; Balmain Patent, 
177215 of 14/3/1922. 

The ordinary gramophone tone-arm carries the sound-box 
or pick-up across the record in an arc of a circle and some people 
have wondered why in view of this the recording stylus is not 
arranged to traverse a corresponding are. There are, however, 
very cogent theoretical and practical reasons against such a 
procedure. It would take rather a long article to explain 
these fully, and for the present we must ask our readers to 
accept our word for it that this is the case. Taking the re- 
cording procedure for granted, it becomesimportant toinquire 
what effects on reproduction and record wear the curved 
reproducing track will have, There are three such effects ; 


|: is well known that when disc records are made the ~ 


1. With an arm of normal length, as the needle moves in 
towards the centre of the record it will move slowly away from 
the initial radius in the direction in which the groove is passing 
under it. As a result the speed of the groove relative to the 
needle will slowly diminish, and since the pitch of the repro- 
duced sounds depends on this speed, there must be a slow and 
continuous flattening of pitch (Déppler’s principle). Calcula- 
tion shows, however, that the flattening so caused must be 
utterly inappreciable to the human ear; it amounts to only 
about 1 in 400,000 between consecutive grooves. So we can 
neglect this error. 


2. The friction of the record on the needle will exert a 
pressure tending to move the tone-arm inwards. This is 
found to be important so far as record wear is concerned, but 
fortunately it can be counterbalanced by the dynamic method 
of levelling the gramophone referred to on page 414 of the 
February issue. 


3. The axis in the sound-box or pick-up about which the 
needle is constrained to move is not always tangential to the 
record groove, with the result that in its oscillations about its 
mean position the needle cannot move radially in the direction 
in which the sinuosities on the groove were recorded. This 
impairs the reprpduction of low notes (large amplitude) and 
high notes (large curvature), but is not so important in the 
middle range. It also causes a substantial increase of record 
wear. Fortunately, as was explained by Mr. Wilson in the 
issue for September, 1924, and again in July, 1928, by suitable 
geometrical design of tone-arm the tangential error, or error 
of alignment as it is now more usually called,can be reduced to 
less than 2°,which is quite negligible for the amplitudes and 
curvatures of our present record grooves, 
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It follows from this analysis that for ordinary gramophone 
work there would be no substantial advantage to be gained by 
introducing complicated mechanisms to secure that the 
needle should proceed across the record in a radial line, the 
axis of vibration of the needle and stylus-bar being at right 
angles to that line. On the contrary, the fact that for good 
bass reproduction the sound passage must be air-tight, and 
that for minimum record wear the motion across the record 
must be as frictionless as possible, makes it important to have 
a mechanism of simple form. 


For a pick-up carrier the position is slightly different. Here 
we haveno sound conduit to impose limitations on our design. 
Only the geometrical and mechanical considerations have to be 
taken into account. It should therefore be easier to arrange for 
radial tracking without the disadvantages which are met with 
in the ordinary tone-arm. Whether such an arrangement will 
have any definite advantages over a properly designed pivoted 
arm cannot very well be decided a priori. Each design must 
be tested on its own merits. 


We have recently tested two pick-up carriers with which good 
alignment is assured. The Meltrope is a pivoted arm in which 
the height above the record, the length between back bearing 
and needleand the alignment of the pick-up can be adjusted. 
Both the vertical bearing at the back and the horizontal bearing 
behind the pick-up are conical pivot bearings which can be 
adjusted to give beautifully free motions without play or rattle. 
The front horizontal bearing, however, in the carrier as it 
was received, was not well adjusted. We found that there was 
a slight burr on the pivot lock-nuts which prevented a really 
good adjustment of the pivots. When we removed this by 
tapping out the lock-nuts (7 B.A.) again and cleaning the seating 
for them adjustment was easy. We have communicated this 
criticism to the makers in order to ensure that arms issued in 
future shall be free from this fault ; we mention it here in case 
any reader has found any tendency either to stiffness or to too 
much play in an arm he already has. This carrier incorporates 
an ingenious weight adjuster by means of spring plungers, 
whereby the pressure on the record may be either reduced or 
increased. It is a sort of spring potentiometer arrangement 
and has the advantage over a single spring adjuster of being 
practically dead-beat. This arm can be confidently recom- 
mended. Its price, 17s. 6d.,is quite moderate in view of the 
excellent finish. 


The Raytrak pick-up carrier is constructed to give radial 
tracking. It consists of 3 parts: (i) a standard of polished 
aluminium fitted on a base plate to be screwed to the motor 
board; (ii) an aluminium frame carrying a nickel plated 
circular guide rod; and(iii) a travelling carriage fitted with 
two V-grooved wheels and an adjustable clip and flynut to take 
the pick-up. Comprehensive instructions for mounting the 
carrier on the base-board are given by the makers. The 
carriage should be arranged so that the needle point in the 
playing position travels across a record radially to the centre of 
the spindle. By itself, however, this is not sufficient to ensure 
perfect tracking as is commonly supposed. A further require- 
ment for this is that the rocking axis of the needle and armature 
in the pick-up should be at right angles to the radial tracking 
line. This will depend entirely on the way in which the pick- 
up is fixed in the carriage,and it is unlikely in any practical 
case that the residual error will be less than about 2°. An 
error of this order isof no practical importance, and the point 
is mentioned here merely as a warning that it is necessary to 
exercise a little care in fixing the pick-up since otherwise 
errors of much greater magnitude will be left. 

In a carrier of this type there are two likely sources of trouble. 
If the needle point is not exactly symmetrical with the guide 
wheels the record friction will have a turning moment which 
may cause the wheels to jamb on the guide rod, thus producing 
excessive friction if not a definite tendency to lock. With 
the Raytrak we found no evidence of trouble in this 
respect with the pick-up which we used for our test, The 
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second source of trouble is of an opposite kind. If the con- 
struction is so free that locking in the manner just described 
does not take place, there is a possibility of side-to-side play 
in the carriage as a whole, especially if a heavily damped pick- 
up is used. We have pointed out before that play of this 
kind gives rise to a definite rattle in the reproduction ; in fact 
it causes a peculiar form of amplitude or non-linear distortion 
the effect of which is similar to a bad overloading of the output 
valves. We did in fact find this on heavy passages when using 
the Raytrak arm, but we were able to reduce it substantially 
by adding weight to the carriage immediately above the guide 
wheels. This no doubt increases the friction, but the motion 
is so free that the increase is probably of little account. 


The price of the Raytrak carrier is 37s. 6d. The workman- 
ship and finish are excellent. 


BURMESE COLOUR NEEDLES 


A FurtHEer Note sy Our Expert COMMITTEE. 


Since we reported on these needles some few months ago 
(Oct. 1928), a number of developments have taken place. At 
that time the needles were not obtainable in this country ; 
now we understand that the agency for the London area has 
been undertaken by Imhof’s, while the agents for the country 
generally are Messrs. Keith, Prowse & Co. 

We have now tested further samples of the medium and 
loud tone needles. It will be remembered that in our former 
tests we found that the medium tone needles gave an excellent 
quality of reproduction, provided the sound-box was not too 
‘* brilliant,” that they stood up to the record with remarkable 
consistency, and that with them the wear was inappreciable. 
The report on the loud tone needles with their copper sheath 
was not so favourable. Now the sheath has gone from the 
point and yet the strength of both medium and loud needles 
has been increased, presumably by a more efficient dope. 
Several members of the Committee have found it possible to 
play through records with these needles which were usually too 
difficult for fibre needles even with our specially tuned sound 
boxes—and for them to fail the record must be really difficult. 
It may be of interest to mention, in passing, that the most 
difficult records to play with fibres (and they are the records 
which break down quickly when played with steel needles) 
are not the heavy orchestral records such as the famous (or 
notorious) Second Hungarian Rhapsody ; we rarely find much 
difficulty with those. No, the real teasers are vocal records : 
florid passages by coloratura sopranos or dramat‘c tenors, 
especially when the accompaniment, too, is full of life. 


There are many sound-boxes, nowadays, which seem to be 
rather too shrill and edgy for steel needles and yet not brilliant 
enough for fibres. With these the Burmese needles are at 
their best ; they give a more brilliant tone than a fibre, yet 
not so keen a tone as the majority of steel needles. 


— 





The | 


E.M.G. 


«“ PICK-UP” ARM 


Designed by a master mathematician and made by a scientific 
instrument maker, th 
Expert Knowledge and Craftsmanship can produce. Fitted 
with weight adjustment. Mazimum tracking error 13° on any 
machine. (Complete with Wilson Protractor), 


ADAPTABLE FOR ANY TYPE OF PICK-UP 
Three Guineas 
E.M.G, Hand-Made Gramophones, 


® u, GRAPE STREET, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.1 
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LOUD-SPEAKERS 


By P. WILSON 


Denman’s lecture-demonstration at the Royal Society of 

Arts on Wednesday, March 13th, must have come away 
both with enhanced knowledge and with chastened opinions. 
Mr. Denman’s experience at the Science Museum is in many 
ways unique, and his skill, both as a lecturer and experimenter, 
lent a peculiar authority to his demonstrations. As illustra- 
tions of the principles of sound-reproduction we were shown a 
mechanical band pass wave-filter, which worked with remark- 
able fidelity (these things usually misbehave themselves) ; we 
heard records in which tones of frequency below 375 cycles, 1,250 
cycles, 2,000 cycles had been filtered out and others in which the 
tones above those limiting frequencies were omitted ; we had a 
pianoforte record of Schubert’s Marche Militaire played back- 
wards with an uncanny harmonium-like effect. Then we had 
demonstrations of various loud-speakers, both on music and 
with single tones from an oscillator with frequencies ranging 
from 30 to about 10,000 cycles. The surprise of the evening 
in this respect was undoubtedly the Western Electric Com- 
pany’s type 555W which has a moving-coil driving unit 
attached to a folded exponential horn about 14 feet long. 
The sheer mechanical efficiency of this speaker compared with 
even the best of the others was more than impressive—it was 
startling. Another striking feature was the way in which it 
responded to different volume levels. There was a real 
difference between ff and f and between pp and p, whilst a 
crescendo was @ very satisfying affair. This is one respect in 
which gramophones and loud-speakers—even moving-coil 
loud-speakers—usually fail. I have had an opportunity of 
making a few random observations—they could hardly be 
called definite experiments—on this point with several types 
of moving-coil loud-speakers during the past 6 months. There 
seems to be a relation between signal strength and field strength 
which so far has not been explained. For a given field strength 
there is a range of signal strength within which the quality and 
particularly the response to transients seems to be at its best. 
Below the limit of the range the response to high notes suffers 
as well as that to low notes. On the other hand, when the 
signal strength is increased too much, the notes begin to crack, 
much as if the output valves were overloaded. (Of course, 
adequate care was taken to see that the amplifier was not at 
fault.) This result seems to indicate that the effect is due to a 
form of amplitude or non-linear distortion, which must affect 
the quality even when cracking of notes is not apparent. 
There is definite evidence that the stronger the magnetic 
field the longer the range of permissible signal strength. The 
best results I have ever heard from a moving-coil speaker have 
been obtained with an Electrogram (Electro-Acoustic Products, 
Cardiff) with a special ribbon-wound 10 ohm field coil made by 
the Cromwell Engineering Company of Wimbledon. The 
excitation used has been by means of a special mains unit 
delivering about 15 watts. The coil is rated to stand 30 watts, 
so there is a good margin. 


, LL those who were privileged to hear Mr. R. P. G. 





To return to the Society of Arts. After Mr. Denman’s 
lecture we had an interesting demonstration by the Research 
Dept. of the B.T.H. Company, of an automatic loud-speaker 
response measurer. To see the spot of light dance up the scale 
as the frequencies of the speaker resonances were approached 
was quite entertaining. 


Though the exhibits were mostly modern, the historical 
side was not neglected. 1 came across a most interesting piece 
of historical evidence the other day. Hitherto the invention of 
the moving-coil speaker has been attributed to Sir Oliver 
Lodge (Patent 9712 of 1898). I found, however, that Dr. 


Siemens of Berlin took out a patent for several types of loud- 
speaking telephones as long ago as 1877 (Patent 4685 of 
1877). Amoving-coil speaker of peculiarly modern appearance 
is described; and the date is actually prior to the phonograph ! 
The suggestion is that that particular period was one of intense 
activity in the study of sound reproduction, and that further 
historical research amongst patents and scientific papers of 
the period might produce valuable results. The Expert 
Committee have already (Nov., 1927) directed attention to 
Preece and Stroh’s paper (read before the Royal Society in 
February, 1879), in which the virtues of free-edged cones were 
discussed. Another prolific experimenter of that time whose 
work would repay examination was Commander Bettini of the 
Italian Navy. Some of his patents, particularly the one 
describing the use of stretched diaphragms in sound reproduc- 
tion, have a modern look about them. 

Another demonstration during the past month, which I had 
the privilege of attending, was concerned with the ‘ Lion ” 
public address equipment. This was fitted up in the lower 
ball-room at the Savoy Hotel and reproduced the music played 
by the Savoy Band in the upper room. While it would be 
absurd to assert, as some enthusiasts were inclined to do, that 
one could detect no difference between the real thing and the 
reproduction, yet one must admit that the quality obtained at 
tremendous volume was something almost unique in public 
address systems. Only those who have attempted to obtain 
sufficient volume to fill even a small dance hall can appreciate 
fully how difficult it is to preserve really good quality at large 
volume levels. At this demonstration 6 ‘‘ Lion ”’ speakers in 
series were used, the last stage of the amplifier being 4 Mullard 
D.O.40 valves in parallel. The speaker impedance was thus 
very high compared with the valve impedance, so that efficiency 
of output was deliberately sacrificed in order to achieve a 
better frequency response. 

Readers will remember that in the note on the last Olympia 
wireless exhibition I reserved judgment on the merits of the 
** Lion ’’ speaker. It was fairly evident that the circumstances 
in which it was being demonstrated there, and the sets with 
which it was being used, were not doing it justice. After the 
Savoy demonstration arrangements were made to supply a 
properly adjusted speaker which I could test at my leisure 
athome. My conclusion was that no other reed-driven speaker 
I had heard could compare with it for general over-all frequency 
response, sensitivity and power-handling capacity. Unlike 
other reed-driven speakers, the ‘‘ Lion ’’ does reproduce massed 
instruments with detail and definition. Its response to high 
notes is remarkably good—in fact, if anything too good. In 
view of the size of the cone (it is 17 ins. across) the keenness of 
the string tone is very striking. (Mr. Balmain, please note !) 
It is in the low notes below about 150 cycles that one finds the 
chief failure in the response. There seems to be very little if 
any response below 100 cycles. Comparison with a good 
moving-coil speaker definitely demonstrates the superiority of 
the latter in this respect. I still prefer my moving-coil speakers 
to anything (moving-coil or otherwise) that I have yet been 
able to set up against them, whether as regards “ attack,” 
response to high or low notes, or efficiency. But I must 
admit that if I were asked to choose between the “‘ Lion” and 
a large number of the moving-coil speakers I have the mis- 
fortune to hear from time to time, I would unhesitatingly 
choose the ‘‘ Lion.”” Perhaps, however, it should be emphasised 
that the instrument which I have tested was a laboratory model. 
How the commercial models compare with it I have not had an 
opportunity of judging; clearly, however, they can hardly 
achieve the same high standard. Nothing ever does! 
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National Gramophonic Society 


+ + © 
During 1928 thirty-three 12-inch records were issued, N.G.S. Nos. 88-120. 


The Chamber Orchestra under John Barbirolli recorded Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro (94, 95), Purcell’s 
Suite for Strings and Marcello’s Allegretto (96, 97), Haydn’s ‘‘ London” Symphony and Mozart’s Andante in C major 


(98-101). 


The Poltronieri String Quartet of Milan recorded Boccherini’s String Quartet in E flat (92, 93) and Malipiero’s 


Stornelli e Ballate (103, 104). 


The International String Quartet recorded Haydn’s ‘“ Sunrise” Quartet in B flat major and a Purcell 
Fantasia (109-111), and with Réné Le Roy Mozart’s Flute Quartet in D major (112, 113). 


The Spencer Dyke String Quartet with Olive Bloom, James Lockyer and Edward Robinson recorded Brahms’s 
Pianoforte Quartet in C minor (88-91) and String Seatet in G major (105-108). 


Ethel Robertson and Rae Robertson recorded Arnold Bax’s Moy Mell for two pianos (102). 


LATEST ISSUES 


MOZART. Quintet in E flat major (K 452) for Piano, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon. 
Kathleen Long, Leon Goossens, Frederick Thurston, Aubrey Brain and J. Alexandra. 


Records Nos. 121-123. 


ARNOLD BAX. Phantasy Sonata for Viola and Harp. Raymond Jeremy and Marie 


Korchinska. Records Nos. 118—120. 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata in G major for Pianoforte and Violin. 
Records Nos. 114-117. 


and Adila Fachiri. 


MALIPIERO 
Stornelli e Ballate, played by the Poltronieri String 
Quartet of Milan. 
Record Nos. 103, 104 (two 12-inch) 


“ A real service to music in enabling such works . . . to be 
familiarly heard. These ‘ Stornelli’ could only be attempted 
by players of the highest virtuosity . . . The two records are 
a succession of surprises from beginning to end.” —The Times, 
September 18th. 


BRAHMS. 

String Sextet in G major, Op. 36, played by the 
Spencer Dyke String Quartet, with James 
Lockyer (viola) and Edward Robinson (’cello). 
Record Nos. 105-108 (four 12-inch), 


“The grand free-ranging sweep of the melodies, the deep 
beauty of the variations, the poise and sway of the whole work 
are exhilarating exceedingly. The players are completely at 
the composer’s service, and so do him full justice.”—The 
Observer, September 16th. 


Any reader of THE GRAMOPHONE can become a member of the Society by writing to the Secretary, N.G.S., 


Donald Francis Tovey 


HAYDN. 
String Quartet in B flat major, ‘‘ The Sunrise,’’ Op. 76, 
No. 4, played by the International String Quartet. 
Record Nos. 109-111 (three 12-inch). 


* I say unhesitatingly that no more delightful performance 
has ever been recorded than the String Quartet by Haydn, 
‘The Sunrise,’ played by a world-famous combination, the 
International String Quartet.”—‘‘ Discus,” in the Blackpool 
Times. 


MOZART. 

Quartet in D major (K 285) for flute, violin, viola 
and ’cello, played by Réné Le Roy, André 
Mangeot, Frank Howard, and Herbert Withers. 
Record Nos. 112, 113 (two 12-inch). 


“ A Flute Quartet is out of the usual run, and the society 
has done well to record a truly charming example in Mozart’s 
Quartet in D.... It would be difficult to over-praise the 
delicacy of tone and the beautiful phrasing of the flautist.” — 
Musical Times. 





58, Frith Street, London, W.1, or by applying to any of the following local centres :— 


BIRMINGHAM.—Dale Forty & Co., 80, New Street. 
BRADFORD.—Joshua Marshall & Co., Liberal Club Buildings, 
BRIGHTON.—Hannington’s, North Street. 
GLASGOW.—Paterson Sons & Co., Buchanan Street. 
LEEDS.—Hopkinson’s, Commercial Street. 


LIVERPOOL.—Rushworth & Dreaper, 11-17, Islington. 
LONDON.—Murdoch’s, 463, Oxford Street, W. 1. 
Rimington Van Wyck, 42, Cranbourn Street, 
-W.C. 2 


| MANCHESTER.—Forsyth Brothers, Deansgate. 


All the records of the Society can be heard at the local centres. 
Agents in U.S.A.: 


The Gramophone Shop, 47, East 47th Street, New York City. 


H. Royer Smith Co., 10th and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


B. M. Mai, 414, North State Street, Chicago. 


Agents in China: 
Jas. B. Whitehead & Son, 25, Jinkee Road, Shanghai. 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


Easter 

This number ought to reach most of our readers in time for 
the Easter holiday. Naturally, if they live far afield, they 
must not count upon miracles of despatch every month, but 
we sometimes get information about copies not received 
till several days after the first of the month, and then, remem- 
bering the vigour with which reviewers and printers have been 
bullied, so that each number may not be delayed, we are 
distressed. A postcard from any hitherto patient sufferer 
from this belatedness will at least enable us to enquire whether 
the wheels of transport can be encouraged to function more 
briskly. 


Strange Uses 

By the’courtesy of Mrs. James Scott-Brown, we reproduce a 
photograph taken by her late husband, during the first Cape 
to Cairo motor tour, on the Mwanza river in Central Africa. 
It shows @ gramophone on 
which aspecially made record 
of a bleating lamb was play- 
ed; this attracted a lion 
within range, which was 
shot, while on another occa- 
sion Captain Kelsey, who 
was with the expedition, 
was fatally wounded by a 
leopard attracted by the 
same means, 


‘Mozart 


On another page will be 
found an analytical note on 
the Mozart Wind Quintet 
which has just been issued by 
the National Gramophonic 
Society on three twelve-inch 
discs; and lest any casual 
reader should miss the im- 
portance of securing this 
work even if she or he has 
never tried any of the pre- 
vious N.G.S. recordings, we 
quote in extenso a letter re- 
ceived by the Secretary froma member of the Society. 

“*T think the Mozart Quintet is a wonderful feat of record- 
ing. To get all these difficult instruments with such perfect 
balance and tone is quite the finest achievement of the N.G.S. 
up to date. Apart from anything else this lovely work is 
just the sort of thing for which the N.G.S. was founded. 
One constantly in reading books on chamber music comes 
across references to it, in conjunction with the similar work 
by Beethoven, as being one of the masterpieces of chamber 
music. How many people can ever have heard it played, 
or have been able to appreciate for themselves how well it 
deserves the position it has been assigned by musicians ? 
Here we have it, not played by enthusiastic amateurs, but 
with the three most difficult instruments played by artists 
whose names are household words. The other Sunday in 
the Observer Fox Strangways referred to these curious 
combinations in which Mozart delighted and pointed out 
that they contained some of his most beautiful and original 
ideas, the difficulty of the medium seeming to put him on 
his mettle. This work is also enthusiastically praised in 
Dunhill’s standard work on chamber music in which he 
mentions specially how wonderfully Mozart has combined 
such instruments as the oboe and clarinet, which have always 





IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


been considered rather ill assorted. It would doubtless be 
possible to play it with other instruments, such as strings, 
but not, I think, without losing the wistful, plaintive quality 
which constitutes one of its greatest charms. No real 
lover of chamber music can afford to be without it, and 
apart from its lovely quality as music, and the artistry of its 
rendering, it will easily hold its own as regards surface and 
recording generally, with anything it is possible to buy. I 
am simply charmed with it and am playing it nightly.” 


Labelling 

Readers have been shy about putting forward suggestions in 
accordance with the Editor’s plea for labels for important 
works. In fact only two have ventured upon this dangerous 
ground. One suggests calling Mpzart’s Quartet No. 8 in D 
major ‘*“*The Lovely Quartet” from the phrase repeated 
throughout the fourth movement, ‘this is a lovely world.” 
The other suggests ‘‘ Swan 
Song” for the Schubert 
Quintet, Op. 163, mentioned 
by the Editor, and ‘ The 
Everyman Trio” for the 
Schubert Trio in B flat be- 
cause ‘“ practically every 
man likes it.” 


Speed 

Another reader states the 
Mozart Symphony No. 34 in 
C records should be played 
at 75 revolutions per minute, 
instead of 78. 


Address Wanted 

Mr. P. Wilson has lost the 
address of the reader in S.E. 
London who sent him an 
R. I. Varley Pick-up about 
six weeksago. Willheplease 
write again ? 


Congratulations 

On the appointment of our contributor, Mr. W. A. Chislett, 
whose initials appear regularly at the end of the Band Record 
Reviews, to be Town Clerk of Barrow, his friends of the Halifax 
and District Gramophone Society took the opportunity of a 
whist drive, supper and concert on February 26th, to present 
their President with an inscribed hors-d’oeuvres dish and fruit 
stand. Whether these gifts were intended to gratify Mr. 
Chislett’s particular tastes or whether they symbolized the 
first course in a brilliant career and the fruits of merit, they were 
a fitting recognition of the able and enthusiastic activities of 
the recipient in Halifax. 


Misprints 

There were one or two rather serious misprints in the March 
number, notably the printing of.16s. instead of 18s. as the price 
of the Columbia album of the Schumann Piano Concerto. 


Correction 
In his article last month the Editor mentioned the H.M.V. 
version of the Brahms First Symphony played by the Philadel- 
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phia Symphony Orchestra, “‘ but apparently, though I speak 
under correction, re-recorded from the original.’”’ The 
Gramophone Company writes, with reference to this remark, 
** We should like to correct this inference at once, because any 
recording done in America, when put out in this country, is 
put out from a matrix of the original shell.” 


Moran and Mack 


At the moment of writing it is not known whether the Two 
Black Crows, who owe so much of their popularity to Columbia 
records, are coming to London again in the near future. They 
are said to be asking twelve hundred pounds a week. At 
present they are reported to be making talking pictures for 
Paramount at Hollywood. A good deal of their popularity 
in America is perhaps due to the fact that they are Irishmen, 
whereas a good many of their imitators are actually what they 
profess to be—negroes. 


A pollo 


The new edition of 
Messrs. Craies and Stav- 
ridi’s catalogue of Apollo 
Gramophones shows five 
new pedestal models, 
none of which costs more 
than £10. It would be 
rash to state that the 
Apollo Gramophones are 
the only ones at these 
low prices that have 
been consistently de- 
signed according to the 
rules laid down by Our 
Expert Committee in 
the past; but it may 
be worth while to in- 
form new readers that 
since the early days of 
THE GRAMOPHONE 
Messrs. Craies and 
Stavridi have been pion- 
eers in adopting our sug- 
gestions without delay. 


Dushkin 


Only one record of the young violinist Samuel Dushkin has 
been issued by H.M.V., but there are more to come, including 
one of the haunting Siciliana of Paradis, which was the most 
applauded of all the items in his brilliant recital at the Queen’s 
Hall on March 14th. Max Pirani, most sympathetic of 
accompanists (whom one remembers with Szigeti), was at the 
piano, and the large and apparently fashionable audience was 
most appreciative, especially of the more modern works in the 
programme. Cortot was there, nursing a violent toothache 
which had mercifully not begun till after the memorable 
meeting of the Music Society on the previous afternoon when 
he had taken part in a Fauré Piano Quartet, the Bach Con- 
certo in F minor and the Franck Piano Quintet. 

Dushkin started his career as an infant prodigy in Russia at 
the age of eight. He has studied under Kreisler and Leopold 
Auer and at the Paris Conservatoire, and now lives in Paris. 
There is a good chance that London will soon hear him in a 
series of sonata recitals with Beveridge Webster, the equally 
interesting and still younger American pianist who is giving 
his next recital on April 10th at the Aeolian Hall. 


SAMUEL 


Fire 
Considerable damage was done to the top floor of Mr. E. M. 
Ginn’s new premises in Grape Street (off New Oxford Street) by 
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a fire in the middle of last month, and we are asked to warn 
our readers that though the damage was confined to the cabinet- 
making department, this is likely to cause delay in deliveries. 
This is very unfortunate, since it is only quite recently that 
E.M.G. gramophones have been made and assembled in one 
building, and Mr. Ginn, after years of perseverance in his ideals 
against great odds, has been able to get his workshop under his 
eye and to cope with his rapidly increasing business amongst 
the connoisseurs of ‘the gramophone. 


The Archives 


Lord Balfour’s record of some paragraphs from a lecture on 
‘** Familiar Beliefs and Transcendent Reason,” of which there 
was much talk at the time of the founding of the International 
Educational Society, has never, unfortunately, reached the 
public ; but a coppper matrix has at least been deposited in 
the, British Museum for 
the benefit of posterity. 
The list of historic 
matrices of this kind 
which The Gramophone 
Company has given to 
the British Museum is 
deplorably short. Were 
the voices of Lord Cur- 
zon, Lord Haig, Thomas 
Hardy, and Ellen Terry, 
for instance, never re- 
corded? Are Robert 
Bridges, Stanley Bald- 
win, Archbishop David- 
son, H. G. Wells and 
dozens of other living 
men and women of high 
distinction not worthy 
of the national gramo- 
phonic archives ? 


The Langham 

Portable radio sets 
are rather out of our 
sphere, but we geta good 
many enquiries about 
them, and it may be 
worth while to mention 
that the Langham portable and the Rolls portable have been 
found by members of our staff to stand the test of constant 
use without outraging the standard of gramophone reproduc- 
tion. This may sound like faint praise, but it is meant to be 
moderately loud. 


DUSHKIN 


The Musical Directory 

Messrs. Rudall, Carte & Co. have sent us the seventy-seventh 
annual issue of The Musical Directory. which contains as usual 
an immense number of names and addresses of the musical 
profession and trade throughout the country. It is a most 
useful reference book, and costs 6s. 


Spotting the Favourite 

The His Master’s Voice drop curtain at the Lyceum Theatre, 
London, is rather well done, though some of the celebrities’ 
portraits are as unconvincing as some of those on the familiar 
curtain at the London Coliseum. It represents the H.M.V. 
general catalogue against a background of cathedral spires, 
with—in the foreground—Sir Edward Elgar conducting, 
Paderewski and Suggia playing, Chaliapine and Galli-Curci 
singing; and other celebrities (Robert Radford, a pleasant 
compliment to him, is the only black label singer) are grouped 
about them. 
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Yeomen of the Guard 


Our reviewer, N.O.M.C., wrote last month about Mr. Derek 
Oldham: ‘‘ We regret, however, to find him indulging in a top 
note not in the score.’”” Mr. Oldham replied: ‘‘ You must not 
hold me responsible for this. I presume you mean the high 
A flat above the male chorus on p. 83 of Finale, Act I? Ican 
only tell you that the care taken over the re-recording of the 
opera was interesting to see in every way. Mr. J. M. Gordon, 
who was under Gilbert during all the great days at the Savoy, 
was present at every rehearsal and session, and I know that 
before even any rehearsal was called, Dr. Sargent, Mr. Rupert 
D’Oyly Carte and Mr. Gordon spent much time carefully over 
every word and note, crossing out here and agreeing to there 

. according to what was done under Sullivan at the Savoy 
I sang what I was told to, and that came from authority 
unquestioned.” 

This clear statement will interest all Savoyards. 


Itahan Tenors 


Mr. Kaikosru Sorabji writes from Italy in support of Mr. 
Herman Klein’s remarks on the vices of modern Italian singing 
(p. 386): ‘*‘ Here in Rome in the Theatro Reale dell’ Opera, 
the former Costanzi, radically altered, enlarged, reconstructed 
and so modernized that it is now one of the most perfectly 
equipped theatres in the world, with a standard of décor, 
mise-en-scéne, production beyond the wildest dreams of such 
as know only Covent Garden, with a chorus and orchestra of 
the nth degree of accomplishment, these abominations 
against singing that Mr. Klein details, that are continuously 
practised by the principals, not only fail to arouse the audience 
to a fury of angry protest, as once they would have done, but 
are welcomed with a wild delight that reminds one-‘of a 
Promenade audience.” 


Short Measure 


We have had one or two letters lately from readers 
complaining of records or complete works which contain fewer 
minutes of music than they think fair at the price, and as 
usual THE GRAMOPHONE is called upon to deliver an onslaught 
upon the Recording Companies in respect of short measure. 
But however well justified such a casus belli may have been a 
few years ago, it is now one that could only be undertaken after 
very careful consideration, some of the technical experts 
declaring paradoxically that the more grooves there are on a 
record the more expensive it is likely to prove in the long run. 


ef Self-winding Motor 


A new gramophone motor is announced which revives the 
old idea of winding up a spring-driven motor by means of an 
electric motor. It is well-known that there are difficulties in 
designing an ordinary electric gramophone motor that will 
preserve absolute uniformity of speed under all conditions of 
load and without expert attention. By comparison an ordinary 
spring motor is a more fool-proof affair. In this new motor, 
called the Auto-Electric Devices Self-Winding Gramophone 
Motor, the electric supply is only used to keep the springs fully 
wound, and it is claimed that in this way it combines the 
advantages and eliminates the disadvantages of both the 
electric and the spring motor. There is a special spring clutch 
employed which makes it impossible to overwind the spring 
either electrically or by hand. Running costs are negligible, 
the consumption being, according to the makers’ claims, one 
unit for over 150 hours’ playing time. 


Constant Note Records 


It is good news that the Gramophone Company has now 
placed on sale the series of fifteen ‘‘ Constant Note ’’ records 
with a range of frequency from 25.5 to 8,460 cycles. 
on these records appeared in our issue for April, 1927, when we 
acknowledged the gift of two complete sets to our Expert 
Committee. They have been of great value to the Committee 
in checking the frequency response of gramophones, pick-ups, 


A note — 


etc., and we feel sure that they will be quite invaluable both to 
dealers and to amateur experimenters. It is typical of the 
present policy of The Gramophone Company to afford the 
public the means of testing for itself the remarkable efficiency 
and range of the modern gramophone. The price of each 
12in. double-sided record is 8s. 6d., which compares favourably 
with the old Victor price, which we understand was five dollars. 
We hope to publish in an early issue some notes on the use of 
these records and the lessons that they teach. 


. o 

Synthetic Shellac 

It is too early to say anything definite about the synthetic 
shellac called Brownlac which has been announced. It can be 
made at a fraction of the price of the insect-product, and we 
understand that the records made with this material have given 
every satisfaction. It only remains now to see what time has 
to show. 


Gramophone Societies Notes 


The new Hon. Sec. of the SOUTH-EAST LONDON RE- 
CORDED MUSIC SOCIETY is Mr. Victor Webling, Roswyn, 
52, Winn Road, Lee, 8.H.12. On April 8th Mr. Moses Baritz 
is to address the Society on Wagner and his works. 

The SWINDON AND DISTRICT GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY 
added “ and District ”’ to its name because the first arrival at 
the first ‘“‘ open’ meeting on a Sunday afternoon, when the 
Society was formed, had walked in three miles. Although 
(or because) there are at present only about forty members, 
the reports show great keenness and good sense. They have a 
weekly meeting: the entrance fee is ls. a member and a 
subscription of 3d. for each meeting attended is levied. The 
headquarters are at Paul’s Café in Regent Street, and the Hon. 
Sec. is Mr. R. A. Nethercot, 8, Clifton Street, Swindon. 

The TAUNTON GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY isstill embryonic, 
and dwellers in that neighbourhood are asked to communicate 
with Mr. A. Feinson, 14, Malvern Terrace. 

The LEYTON AND DISTRICT GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY 
has remarkably varied programmes, and the Hon. Sec., Mr. R. 
Paget, 9, Station Road, Leyton, E.10, draws attention to a visit 
of the Columbia Company to Leyton Town Hall on May Ist. 
This should be a rendezvous for all our readers in the district. 








VIRTZ GRAMOPHONES 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of 
the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, The Gramophone, 
68, Frith Street, London, W.1. The writer's full name and 
address must be given. A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 
an answer orethe return of the manuscript is desired. The 
Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact that the publication of 
letters does not imply his ayreement with the views expressed by 
correspondents. } 


BOUQUETS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—I wish to place on record my hearty admiration 
of the efficient manner in which THE GRAMOPHONE is run, and 
I need not point out to your readers far and wide the fact that 
it has become a potent factor for the weal and glory of recorded 
music. Gramophone music is playing a great role to-day in 
the home and the school, and as such, it is a medium which 
deserves wide and wider attention. Your paper THE Gramo- 
PHONE to-day serves to introduce recorded music into every 
sphere of activity, and for this reason readers should, in my 
opinion, voice their sentiments from time to time through 
the medium of its columns, and give praise where praise is due, 
to the staff of the Journal, the recording companies and all 
those concerned who go out of their way to plead for music in 
the home. I do not know if I can sufficiently praise you, Mr. 
Editor and your worthy staff, for the remarkable work that 
you have done since the very inception of your unique paper. 


Anyhow, I would signal out the brilliant leading notes which 
have such a wide and far-reaching influence, which appear 
every month from the facile pen of Mr. Compton Mackenzie, 
for honourable mention. I may say that I always look forward 
to these notes every month. I would also mention next the 
brilliant reviews of good old Herman Klein and hard-worked 
K.K., two veterans whose views are at the same time so authori- 
tative and interesting. I will always back the plea set forth 
by K.K., that we have too little real pianissimo in orchestral 
recordings even to-day ; and string tone has yet to improve by 
a long way. 

The Columbia people next come to mind for praise as the 
most enterprising among recording companies. They are to 
be congratulated for securing the world’s supreme pianist— 
Godowsky, for recording six of Chopin’s Nocturnes, comprising 
an art album, which, by the way, is one of the best published 
so far by Columbia. I am sincerely hoping that we are soon 
to have the rest of the series played by the same artist and 
better still why not also give complete versions of the Etudes, 
Scherzi, Ballades, Impromptus, Waltzes, Mazurkas, etc. Will 
not Columbia also exercise Godowsky and have him play his 
exotic Java Suite, his exquisite Bach arrangements (including 
his remarkable transposition of the ’Cello Suite for piano), his 
extremely difficult Chopin arrangements, T'riakontameron 
(fifty moods and scenes) Renaissance music, rather than issue 
a tinkling Melody in F or a hackneyed Rustle of Spring, which 
has long since been duplicated and triplicated in my collection. 

For the information of your readers, I should like to mention 
before closing up, that the two Bach arrangements played on 
H.M.V. records by The Philadelphia Orchestra of The Toccata 
and Fugue and I call upon Thee, Jesus, were scored and 
arranged by Stokowski, the conductor of the Band. 


With best wishes for the continued success of your paper, 
and thanking you for the courtesy of publishing my letter. 
Yours faithfully, 


Shanghai. D. E. Levy. 
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THE REVIEWING OF RECORDS. 
(To the Editor of THE @RAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Str,—To judge from his letter in last month’s issue, 
Mr. R. B. Macleod (p. 421) is an extremely fortunate man, 
not only in regard to his pre-album record-storage experience 
but also in the evident possession of sufficient wealth to permit 
an ample indulgence in his hobby. (It seems sacrilegious, but 
that is the only word which comes to mind at the moment.) 
If I had even one album of a complete work there would be no 
fear of the records therein getting warped—I’d stay up all 
night gazing at it. 

But then you see I have to think twice before I purchase 
even a ‘“‘four-and-sixpenny.’’? When one of your reviewers 
speaks highly of a half-crown, or perhaps three-shilling, 
record, I may walk into my local dealer’s and order it in the 
most off-hand manner I can assume, but when it comes to 
anything more expensive—well I have to wait till Xmas or 
my birthday, when some friend will usually remember my 
passion, and poverty. Sad, isn’t it, but then that’s what comes 
of being a draper’s “‘ curate ”’ in a little town (we count it large 
tho’) in the west of Ireland. 


Well, all that is beside the point, but evidently Mr. R. B. 
Macleod never guessed that amongst his fellow readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE was numbered a humble “ counter-jumper.”’ 
Else I hesitate to believe he could have been so selfish as to 
pen paragraph three of his New Year letter. And Mr. Editor, 
please, please don’t pay a bit of attention to him. Though 
it arrived some days ago I had no opportunity of reading my 
copy till yesterday (Sunday). I generally start at the first 
page and work on through to the last, and here when bed-time 
was on me, and I had almost arrived at the back cover, I come 
upon your correspondent and his ruthless proposal. It was 
too late for action then, it had to be postponed to to-night, and 
so now that my day’s work is done and for a short space I 
am finished ‘cutting calico”? and “selling...” (no, 
shirts), I lay down my scissors and take up my less reliable 
pen, with all haste lest any serious attention be given to Mr. 
Macleod’s criticism before my own protest can arrive. No, 
Mr. Editor, for the sake of poor musical ignoramuses (or is it 
‘*ignorami ’’) like myself who have had just as much musical 
education, or any other kind of education for that matter, as 
the average country draper’s “ curate ’ usually has, please donot 
instruct your reviewers that “‘ the story of the music or a 
description of the orchestration’’ is almost unnecessary. 
How would your contributor enjoy living in a place where 
one’s only means of becoming acquainted with good music 
was the gramophone, and does he not know that with all things 
there has to be a beginning, and that there are some of us who, 
though even grown to manhood, a short time ago did not know 
the difference between a bar and a semibreve, or whether it 
was Wagner wrote Tristan and Isolde or Tristan and Isolde 
wrote Wagner. 


So please, while of course we want to know about the 
standard of recording and playing attained too, don’t forget 
that for some of us the other also is equally vital. Else 
how are we ever to obtain that full enjoyment from our music 
which depends so much on knowing “‘ what it is all about.” 


In conclusion, to morrow I am giving my dealer an order for 
two Parlophone records, Nos. E.10794, 5. Ohno, I don’t expect 
to become affluent overnight, but I have just had a birthday, 
and a friend has remembered. Not an album, just nine 
shillings worth as a matter of fact, but how welcome! And 
why those two records ? There are literally hundreds I want 
to get. Well, Mr. “‘ K.K.” seems to approve of them and when 
—Oh happy day—with a feeling that all is well with the world 
I carefully place the needle in the opening groove, then, thanks 
again to ‘“‘ K.K.,”’ I shall at least have some idea of what it all 
means. 


Yours faithfully, 


Ennis, Co. Clare. S. Stewart MITCHELL. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Deak Sir,—Please permit me to add to the list of records 
mentioned in my article ‘‘ Electrical Recording and Value for 
Money ” (p. 460) the following choice examples :— 

' Orchestral.—-Dvorak Symphony in G major; Corelli, 
Christmas Concerto; Mozart, Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, and 
Respighi, T'rittico Botticelliano, all recent Brunswicks. 

Instrumental and Chamber Music. Piano: Chopin, Waltz 
and Nocturne, Brailowsky, Organ: Bach, Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor, Sittard (Brunswick) ; the Franck Quintet (H.M.V.). 

Choral. Excerptafrom The Crucifixion (Broadcast Twelve). 

Light Vocal. Al Jolson’s “Singing Fool” songs 
(Brunswick) ; “‘ Lilac Time ”’ and ‘‘ Song of the Sea ’’ Selection 
(Broadcast Twelve). 

Humorous. Mabel Constanduros in Grandma’s Birthday 
Party (Electron) and, with Michael Hogan, in Mrs. Buggins’s 
Christmas Preparations (Broadcast X6—to be withdrawn 
shortly). The latter rises above merely ‘‘ seasonal ’’ humour ; 
the former is marvellous ! 

I would add to the list in Mr. Little’s interesting article 
(p. 487) O tu, chein seno agli angeli (obverse Ah! Si ben mio 
coll’ essere from ‘Il Trovatore’’), Alfred Piccaver; and 
Solenne in quest ‘ora (obverse Solo, profugo from ‘‘ Marta”’), 
Chamlee and Bonelli. These are both first-rate electrical 
Brunswicks. 

The “‘ tram-track ’’ phono-cut dise referred to by “‘ Piccolo ”’ 
(p. 469, para. 481) was the ‘“‘ Neophone,” an “ unbreakable ”’ 
record, invented by Dr. Michaelis, and played by a sapphire or 
ball-pointed steel needle at will. An ordinary steel-needle 
phono-cut was the ‘‘ Musogram,”’ which preceded (I believe) 
the *“‘ Marathon’ of 1912-14. A more recent curiosity was 
the ‘‘ Fetherflex’’ (lateral-cut) unbreakable flexible disc, 
which, I think, was invented by Mr. Pemberton Billing of 
“World” long-playing record fame, and had more surface 
noise and less music than any discs I have ever come across ! 
Then there was the ‘‘ Diamond” phono-cut (a Pathé pro- 
duction), the “‘Clarion’’ phono- and lateral-cuts, the “‘pioneer ”* 
lateral-cut ; and in, latter years, numerous breeds of Wool- 
worthian sixpennies. There is also the ‘‘ Broadcast Junior ” 
for the humble ‘‘ tanner ”’! 

Mr. Warburton (p. 440) has omitted one of my favourite 
bugbears in gramophone construction—the perpetuation of 
those idiotic and exasperating walls surrounding the motor- 
board, which harbour dust and perform no useful function 
whatever. That it is possible to construct an instrument 
with a deep lid and flush motorboard my present gramophone 
proves ! 

Yours faithfully, 


London, S.W.17. J. C. W. CHAPMAN. 


PIANO RECORDING. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DeEarR Srr,—I rather wonder that you have not received 
letters complaining of the comparative neglect of the piano by 
the various recording companies, with especial reference to 
The Gramophone Co. This company has many orchestras 
recording for it, from Vienna to San Francisco via New York, 
Philadelphia, etc., and yet it does not seem to occur to them 
that the piano—now one of the best recording instruments— 
also requires variety of playing. What are they doing for us ? 
They make records by Backhaus, but at the almost prohibitive 
price of 8s.6d. Moiseivitch seldomrecords, Harold Samuel like- 
wise, and we are given records chiefly by Mark Hambourg and 
Lamond, both of whom are below the top class and both of 
whom have irritating and stereotyped mannerisms—I refer 
more particularly to the latter’s excessive and misplaced rubato 
(more misplaced than excessive, really). 





While we have many records by one orchestra, this does not 
correspond to many records by one pianist, as the orchestra’s 
records are made under different conductors. The pianist is 
the same in every record he makes. 


Could not there be as many pianists as conductors recording ? 
The companies go to Central Europe and the West Coast of the 
U.S. for orchestras, but they do not trouble to record many of 
the distinguished and really first-class pianists who visit us 
periodically. Why are there no records by Egon Petri (the 
great Busoni’s most distinguished pupil) and Arthur Schnabel— 
to name two only ? 

I enclose a cutting from last Saturday’s Daily Telegraph 
re the former, which is of great interest, and which calls up the 
further question, ‘‘ Why have we not a single record of Brahms’ 
two great Rhapsodies, in B minor and G minor, not one of his 
famous Variations on a theme by Handel, only one Capriccio 
by him and not one Intermezzo, and why have we only one 
(inadequate) version of Beethoven’s Waldstein Sonata ?” 


To revert, in conclusion, to orchestral records, will no com- 
pany give us Lord Berners’ jolly Fugue, and (if only as an 
experiment) Honegger’s Pacific 231? 

The Brahms First Symphony is such a glorious composition 
that one cannot really grumble at the several recent duplica- 
tions of it; equally one cannot buy them all. And now what 
about his Third Symphony ? ‘ 

I wonder how many of your readers will agree with me in 
preferring the N.S.O. records of the First Symphony to those 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra ? 

The former are not so loud, but are more refined, the string 
tone is not pure steel, and the interpretation is more thoughtful 
and profound. Abendroth’s reading of the last movement is 
undoubtedly better (or so it seems to me), especially in his 
slow, mysterious opening (of the last movement, of course). 


Yours faithfully, 


Exmouth. T. T. WILuiaMs. 


[The cutting referred to is worth quoting :— 

‘** A pretty good example of combined memory and endurance 
was that given by Egon Petri at the Music Circle on Sunday 
evening last. The eminent pianist gave there an informal 
recital, playing the following in the order named: Bach’s 
Capriccio on the Departure of a Beloved Brother, the Organ 
Prelude and Fugue in D major, the Waldstein, twenty-four 
Preludes of Chopin, two Elegies of Busoni, two Intermezzi and a 
Rhapsodie of Brahms, the Wanderer Fantasie, the Brahms- 
Paganini Variations, Franck’s Prelude, Choral and Fugue, 
Liszt’s Figaro, and the Goldberg Variations. Petri was as fresh 
as paint at the end.”’] 


Dear Srr,—Mr. Holt in his excellent article on ‘‘ The 
Genius of Rachmaninov” in your January number draws 
attention to the non-recording of his Second Concerto which he 
rightly describes as “‘ the finest in existence.” During the past 
3 years nearly a dozen P.F. Concertos have been issued, includ- 
ing two editions of Grieg’s and two of Schumann’s, yet for some 
reason which is at present unfortunately obscure, we are still 
looking forward to the recording of the most popular work of 
this kind. 


When we come to review the output for the pianoforte, we 
discover that, for some reason or other, the greatest and most 
popular pieces have been overlooked, and this after four years 
of Electrical Recording! We are waiting patiently for many 
of the major works of Chopin, César Franck’s Prelude Chorale 
and Fugue, Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques and a host of 
other works. Yet strangely enough, we are regaled for the 
second time with the Harmonious Blacksmith and a whole 
lot of other trivialities, most of which have been recorded 
in the past. 
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I think the foregoing remarks are a matter for our Editor’s 
discussion, and I am sure there are many readers who would 
welcome anything he might have to say on this question. 

Yours faithfully, 
Lesiiz G. B. Hit. 

Norbury. 

[Rachmaninov’s Second Concerto is, we hear, to be issued 
very shortly.—EpD.] 


SCHUMANN. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—Once again, and this time in THE GRAMOPHONE 
where one would not expect to find it, there bobs up for the 
nth time the stale and threadbare criticism on the short- 
comings of Schumann’s orchestration. 

I refer to the comments on the Piano Concerto recently 
issued by Columbia and reviewed on page 443. 

It would be a good idea if a prize of £1 worth of records 
were offered to the first musical reviewer on any newspaper or 
periodical who was able to write a short criticism on any cham- 
ber or orchestral work of Schumann, which should contain no 
reference to ‘‘ sad writing,” “‘ pianistic methods,” ‘“ thick and 
muddy effects,’’ etc. etc. 

There would be some stiff running and many falls by the 
way. 

But, seriously, and the only reason for taking notice of the 
matter—it is a real pity to discourage the recording companies 
who have recently made a tentative start by recording a few of 
Schumann’s lovely works. 

Yours faithfully, 


Ewell. A, JAMES. 


DELIUS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

FE Dear Srm,—In these days of swollen monthly and half- 

monthly lists of new records, it is almost a full-time job in 

itself to discover which works have, and which works have not 
been recorded of any great composer—which are still obtainable, 
which are electrically recorded, and which in the case of 
duplication is the best rendering. I enclose a regrettably 
short list which, I believe, covers the works of Frederick 

Delius. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ambleside. KENNETH SPENCE. 

Withdrawn. 

On Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring. Played by the 
Modern Chamber Orchestra, conducted by Stanley Chapple 
(Vocalion K.05181). 

A Song before Sunrise. Played by the Modern Chamber 
Orchestra, conducted by Stanley Chapple (Vocalion K.(5181). 

On Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring. Played by the Royal 
Albert Hall Orchestra, conducted by Eugene Goossens 
(H.M.V. D.800). 

Brigg Fair. Played by the Royal Albert Hall Orchestra, 
conducted by Eugene Goossens (H.M.V. D.799-800, 3 sides). 

Incidental Music to Hassan. Conducted by Eugene Goossens 
(H.M.V. C.1133-4, 4 sides). 

A Dance Rhapsody No. 1 (in 3 parts). Played by the New 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, conducted by Sir Henry Wood 
(Col. L.1505-1506, 3 sides). 

Sonata No. 2 for Violin and Pianoforte. Played by Albert 
Sammons and E. Howard Jones (Col. D.1500—1501, 4 sides). 

To Daffodils. Sung by Muriel Brunskill (Col. 3876, 1 side). 

Sweet Venevil and Twilight Fancies. Sung by Leila Megane 
(H.M.V. E.430). 

Still obtainable. 

A Summer Night on the River. Played by the N.G.S. Chamber 
Orchestra and conducted by John Barbirolli (N.G.S. 72, 
2 sides). 

A Summer Night on the River. Played by the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham 
(Col. D.1638, 2 sides). 


On Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring. Played by the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra and conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham (Col. L.2096, 2 sides). 

On Hearing the First Cuckooin Spring. Played by the London 
Symphony Orchestra and conducted by Geoffrey Toye 
(H.M.V. E.505). 

Brigg Fair. Played by the London Symphony Orchestra 
and conducted by Geoffrey Toye (H.M.V. D.1442-1443, 
4 sides). 

A Village Romeo and Juliet (The walk to the Paradise Garden, 
Parts 1 and 2). Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted 
by Sir Thomas Beecham (Col. L.2087, 2 sides). 

Sonata for’ Cello and Piano. Played by Beatrice Harrison and 
Harold Craxton (H.M.V. D.1103—1104, 4 sides). 


CHROMOGRAM NEEDLES. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—The perfectly fair criticism and praise you 
accord my Company for the new ‘“‘ Chromogram ”’ Needles 
(p. 466) requires one or two explanatory notes, which I hope 
may be spared a space in your columns. (a) The Semi-fine 
Needle is purposely of the same gauge chrome steel as the 
medium tone, but with hollow ground pointing to secure a soft 
tone effect and to fit the needle holder correctly and obtain a 
firm grip and avoid fracture and vibration between the needle- 
screw and needle-point—a fault common in most soft tone 
needles. (b) The criticism of the ‘‘Chromogram’”’ Needle 
is one that is having consideration and, whilst we are confident 
by many microscopic tests that the average of good points is 
higher than those of the ordinary steel needle, polishing 
produces other and worse evils. (c) The Medium Tone 
Chromogram Needle was produced to fill a strongly-defined 
demand, but we are taking careful note of your criticism re 
grading, and in future the medium needle will be produced to 
give a little louder tone, thus giving a greater difference in 
tonal value between this needle and the semi-fine one. 

With many thanks for your commendation, so helpful and 
instructive, and greatly appreciated. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. J. Cuntum, 


Managing Director, Perophone Ltd. 


London, E.C. 1. 


ELECTRICAL REPRODUCTION. 
(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—May I briefly respond to Mr. Wilson’s reference 
to this Society on p. 471? The badness of some commercial 
results is a painful and delicate subject. Suffice it to say that 
while I have been astonished that some of them should be 
thought worth the trouble and expense involved in a demonstra- 
tion, ny astonishment has deepened to stupor as it has dawned 
on me that the demonstrator’s bland expression has been, 
not the effect of an admirable effort to put a good face on 
matters, but the undistorted reflection of perfect inward 
contentment with the auditory disasters being produced. 
This applies less to the unamplified gramophone perhaps only 
in proportion to the greater lethal possibilities of electricity. 

The other side is pleasanter. It is not so much that Mr. 
Wilson’s three visits to us have exhausted the degrees of 
comparison of the word “‘ good,” but rather that at each stage 
his results have stood out from the ruck as being of a different 
order of goodness. Such occasions, which have proved to a 
number of people how beautiful the mechanical reproduction 
of music can be, have for the time banished the doubts that 
assail one at pessimistic moments as to the usefulness of 
Gramophone Societies. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. Sunty. 
(Hon. Sec., Richmond and District 
Gramophone Society). 





